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HE movement for nation-wide en- 

forcement of a Sabbatarian Sun- 
day, with a Twentieth Amendment in 
the offing, has suddenly assumed 
Sensational proportions. It is, and is 
everywhere recognized as being, the 
legitimate offspring of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. There is every 
reason to expect that it will be backed 
by much the same forces and pro- 
moted by much the same methods. 
Just now, the most interesting ques- 
tion in the case is the question of 
what the leading newspapers of the 
country are going to do about it. 
Their record in the case of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is one that can 
Not be thought of without a feeling 
of humiliation. We do not refer to 
the case of ardent advocates of the 


Prohibition Amendment—if indeed 
there were such advocates among our 
leading newspapers. What we have 
in mind is the attitude of most of 
them. In the face of a proposed 
change in our institutions that vio- 
lated the most fundamental princi- 
ples of sound government in general, 
and which in particular destroyed 
the control of our States over the 
regulation of the daily lives of their 
citizens, nearly all the papers that 
ought to have been leaders of public 
opinion adopted an attitude either 
of feeble advocacy, feeble neutrality, 
or feeble opposition. The New York 
World was the one conspicuous ex- 
ception, so far as we know. The 
World maintained from first to last 
a stout and manly opposition; had 
other papers of like influence done 
the same, the result might have been 
very different. The first reaction of 
the newspapers to this present agita- 
tion is perhaps satisfactory enough; 
the question is whether, if the thing 
gathers formidable momentum, they 
will make a stout fight, or, as in the 
case of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
be content to sail with the wind. 


HE New York Herald makes a 

curious error in citing as an ex- 
ample of the “careless exaggeration 
of matters of fact” which it says has 
been “common in the public utter- 
ances of prominent men since the 
war” some strictures recently made 
by ex-President Taft on the admin- 
istration of the criminal law in this 
country. “For years,” Mr. Taft said, 
“the administration of the criminal 
law in many of our State courts has 
been humiliatingly inefficient and a 
real disgrace to our civilization.” So 
far from this being a hasty utter- 
ance, due to a tendency to extrava- 
gant statement bred by the war, Mr. 
Taft was merely saying once more 


what he had been saying with the 
greatest deliberation and with the 
greatest emphasis for many years be- 
fore the war. It was some fifteen 
or twenty years ago that he made a 
Bar Association address in which he 
used the identical words—‘“a dis- 
grace to our civilization’”—which he 
used in the article in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger referred to by the 
Herald. That address attracted ex- 
traordinary attention, in the press 
and in the legal profession; and it 
did so because it simply asserted with 
the authority due to Mr. Taft’s stand- 
ing what well-informed men, laymen 
as well as lawyers, had long felt to 
be true. The trouble is not that of 
corruption, nor even of gross in- 
efficiency, on the part of individual 
judges. It is that the standard of 
efficiency in the working of the 
criminal law is, in nearly all of our 
States, incomparably lower than it 
is in such a country as England. 
Much improvement has taken place 
since Mr. Taft first made his cour- 
ageous criticism, and not a little of 
the improvement may, we believe, be 
directly traced to that criticism. But 
there is still an enormous amount of 
difficulty, delay, and ultimate failure, 
in the administration of the law, 
which could be obviated by an appli- 
cation of the effective and expeditious 
procedure of English criminal courts. 


iy endorse anything that is said by 

the Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
gives us, we confess, a certain feel- 
ing of discomfort; but the fact is 
that he presents in convincing form 
the contrast between the treatment 
of Debs and the treatment of Von 
Rintelen. Indeed, the case could not 
be better put than it is in these words 
of his letter to President Wilson: 


The public was informed some time ago, on 
the occasion of a denial of a petition for par- 
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don of Mr. Debs, that the Socialist prisoner 
could not be released because such an act set 
a bad precedent and encouraged others to op- 
pose the Government in the event of another 
war. On the basis of this declaration, I as- 
sume that we must infer from the pardon of 
Herr von Rintelen that in the contingency of 
the next war enemy spies can come into the 
country and busy themselves in planting fire 
bombs and engaging in other methods of de- 
stroying American life and property and be 
guaranteed pardon after conviction. If this 
assumption is incorrect, please inform me for 


what reason. 


Whatever might have been the case 
before the release of Von Rintelen, a 
further prolongation of the incarcer- 
ation of Debs for seditious utterances 
will bear the stamp of injustice. To 
terminate his imprisonment it is not 
necessary to pardon him, but merely 
to commute his sentence. 


INCE the time when an enterpris- 

ing cobbler performed the amaz- 
ing feat of taking possession of a 
German town by simply assuming 
the airs of a military officer, has the 
world seen anything to compare with 
this affair of Washington Vanderlip? 
Like the cobbler of K6penick, Van- 
derlip finds it unnecessary to present 
any credentials, to show any war- 
rant but that of his own cheek; and 
he gets possession not of a paltry lit- 
tle provincial town, but of the front 
pages of all the great newspapers in 
this country, and doubtless in Eng- 
land and France. This space he 
utilizes to spread out not only the 
wonders that are going to be per- 
formed by his so-called syndicate, but 
also his own opinions and judgments 
on the affairs of the world, the char- 
acters of individuals and of nations, 
and the merits of international dis- 
putes. That Lenin is Washington 
and Lincoln rolled into one, and then 
some; that speech is more free in 
Soviet Russia than in the United 
States; that Russia has been com- 
pelled to keep four million soldiers 
in the field for years to fight the 
forces that the Allies have put into 
the field against them (the size of 
which forces he does not think it nec- 
essary to mention), and that this is 
Russia’s sufficient ground for repudi- 
ating her debts to Entente countries 
—these are but a few samples of the 
stuff for which the Vanderlipian 
cheek obtains unlimited publicity 
without money and without price. 


Truly, the cobbler of K6épenick 
builded better than he knew. 


HE Nation, fearfully and wonder- 

fully expert in settling offhand 
the affairs of the world, writes with 
great assurance on “The Only Way 
to Deal with Starving Russia.” We 
are led to infer from this that the 
panacea is to recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia so that Russia can export her 
enormous stores of grain. It re- 
minds us of Lloyd George’s plea for 
drawing on the “bursting corn-bins” 
of Russia, at the same time that the 
horrors of starvation there were de- 
picted in the darkest colors. 


Hé who sups with the Devil must 
have a long spoon is a saying 
that should be taken to heart by 
those who contemplate commercial 
or other dealings with the Soviet 
Government. Italy found this to her 
cost when she endeavored to ex- 
change manufactured goods for 
grain at Odessa. Of the 4,000 tons 
of wheat she bought the larger part 
was spoiled, and there was a gener- 
ous admixture of stones, brickbats, 
and other refuse. The Krasin Mis- 
sion in London contracted for 3,000,- 
000 yards of khaki cloth at 15 shil- 
lings a yard. The market price was 
7 shillings a yard, and they proposed 
to pocket the difference—until the 
deal was exposed. Gukovsky tried to 
accomplish a similar coup in a shoe 
deal in Esthonia, but was found out. 
Rode, the president of the German 
East-European Association, reports 
that Kopp, the Soviet representative, 
came to them with a proposal to buy 
10,000,000 rubles’ worth of machin- 
ery and assured them that the money 
for payment was in the bank, but 
that it proved to be only a trick and 
in the end was shown to be pure 
bluff. But one of the cleverest of 
all the fraudulent schemes for ob- 
taining money for Bolshevist propa- 
ganda has just been exposed in New 
York. An employee of the Soviet 
Bureau, recently returned from Mos- 
cow, advertised, under cover of a 
newly organized bank, that he would 
send money from Russian immi- 
grants to their relatives and friends 
in Russia at the rate of 250 rubles 
for one dollar. As the prevailing 


— 


rate of exchange is now 10,000 
rubles to the dollar, this made a 
rather nice profit, though it was not 
particularly attractive to any one 
who took the trouble to figure out 
that at this rate he must send at 
least $40 to buy his friend a pound 
of butter. The main object of the 
proposal, however, was clear. It 
was to obtain the good American 
money of the ignorant and deluded 
and retain it here for Bolshevist pur- 
poses, while the Soviet Government 
at Moscow would pay out against it 
a few bushels of their worthless cur- 
rency, fresh from their busy print- 
ing presses. And yet there are some 
people who talk seriously of enter- 


ing into trade relations with Soviet 
Russia! 


HOSE “3,000,000 votes in nine 

States,” which an enraptured 
statistician of the Non-Partisan 
League claims for the local candi- 
dates of his organization, engage us 
mightily. In North Dakota these 
candidates were, of course, on the 
Republican ticket; but in other 
States the League indorsed candi- 
dates of other parties, particularly 
the Democratic party, thus making 
these nominees its own. Naturally, 
all of the votes cast for one of its 
endorsed nominees become League 
votes. Why not? Thus, when the 
Non-Partisan share of the combined 
total is, let us say, 2,000, and the 
Democratic share 100,000, the total 
of 102,000 is gaily set down in the 
Non-Partisan column, to become a 
constituent of the grand total of 3,- 
000,000. It is a simple, untram- 
meled, carefree, joyous sort of figur- 
ing, most admirable in giving desired 
and predetermined results. The 
Populists, a quarter of a century ago, 
were pretty good hands at the pas- 
time. But they were crude, as is the 
way with pioneers, and though fanci- 
ful, rather unimaginative. The new 
school, inheritors of, and improvers 
upon, the Populist tradition, do the 
thing much better. 


i the campaign for funds to carry 

on its humanitarian work the 
American Red Cross was greatly 
hampered by the injection of the 
Irish issue. Many Irish, according 
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to reports in the newspapers, refused 
to subscribe because the American 
Red Cross was doing nothing in Ire- 
land. Some others, fearing that the 
Red Cross would give in to this politi- 
cal agitation, refused to subscribe 
until a decision was taken. Thus the 
whole magnificent work of the Red 
Cross is made to suffer for political 
reasons. No claim is made that the 
Irish are suffering for want of food; 
no argument is advanced that the 
people of Ireland need American as- 
sistance in medical or sanitary mat- 
ters. If there were a flood in County 
Cork, causing widespread destitu- 
tion; if there were a fire in Dublin 
rendering hundreds homeless, the 
American Red Cross, if its aid were 
needed, would send in workers and 
supplies as it did in Guatemala and 
at Halifax. But nothing of this sort 
has occurred. Sinn Feiners murder 
officials and burn’ farmhouses; 
British soldiers have been guilty of 
reprisals; but there has been no gen- 
eral destitution; whole villages have 
not been wiped out, so that emer- 
gency aid is needed. If a similar 
state of affairs existed in Kansas, the 
American Red Cross would not be 
called in, although the Kansas chap- 
ters would undoubtedly lend assist- 
ance to suffering individuals just as, 
in Ireland, local aid societies assist 
individual sufferers there. The whole 
campaign is purely political, an at- 
tempt to involve a semi-official Ameri- 
can organization in the internal po- 
litical troubles of another country. 
Like so much similar agitation it is 
disloyal, because it injures a great 
American institution. 


[ IS gratifying to learn that the 

American Legion is bestirring it- 
self in the interests of disabled serv- 
ice men. It proposes a plan for com- 
bining three separate Government 
agencies—the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service—under a single 
head who will get results. Presum- 
ably the Government would like to 
get results, too; it can not take a 
great deal of satisfaction in its show- 
ing so far. If the proposed plan 
gives promise of accomplishing what 





pretty nearly everybody wants to see 
accomplished but nobody seems to 
know how to get, there can be little 
doubt that it will shortly be put into 
operation. The Legion’s action is 
tardy, but it still has an opportunity 
to convert itself into an asset, instead 
of the public liability it has so far 
been. 


ONPARTISAN LEAGUE meth- 
ods are hard to down. Just 
when it was thought that the decision 
to have an official examination of the 
State Bank in North Dakota would 
produce wholesome results, came a 
hitch which may entirely nullify the 
attempted reform. It was generally 
held that this bank had been putting 
out its funds for improper uses and 
that the sudden recalling of loans, to 
keep itself solvent, caused the closing 
of several outlying banks. An in- 
vestigation would have revealed the 
facts. But it is now pretty certain 
that the bank’s books will be undis- 
turbed until after January 1, by 
which time two of the investing com- 
mittee, consisting of the State au- 
ditor, Attorney General, and Secre- 
tary of State, will be Nonpartisan 
men. There are more ways than one 
of skinning the public. 


HE almost simultaneous defeat 

of Wrangel and Venizelos is an 
adversity which, like the venomous 
toad, wears yet a precious jewel in 
its head. It eliminates from Near- 
Eastern politics a cause of friction 
between British and French inter- 
ests which threatened to impair the 
friendly relations between the two 
countries. France, disappointed in 
the hope she had pinned upon Wran- 
gel’s adventure, can not but admit 
that Lloyd George was right in re- 
fusing to back her support of a 
lost cause, and the fear of the Quai 
d’Orsay lest Greece in Venizelos’ con- 
trol should prove a vassal state of 
England, a British pawn on the 
chessboard of the old Turkey, is 
happily dispelled by the probable re- 
turn of Constantine, in distrust of 
whom the two Great Powers are en- 
tirely at one. It remains to be seen 
whether this common suspicion will 
crystallize in an harmonious policy 
towards the new situation. It would 


not be the first time that the foreign 
offices of London and Paris reacted 
quite differently upon the same cause. 
The Quai d’Orsay appears inciined to 
utilize the change of régime in Greece 
as a fit excuse for revising the Sevres 
treaty. The London Government, ap- 
parently considering King Constan- 
tine, with brother-in-law Wilhelm de- 
throned and an exile, a lesser evil 
than Mustapha Kemal placated and 
recognized, is for leaving things as 
they are. 


| by the gloom of his villa at Doorn 
the ex-Kaiser must find a cause of 
secret joy in the knowledge that the 
discussions at the Conference in Lon- 
don will be swayed by the fear of his 
return to Berlin. For little harm 
can come to the Allies from his 
Dear Tino’s restoration, unless the 
Hohenzollern be in power again to 
make it worth Tino’s while to resume 
the policy that cost him his crown. 
He will not risk it a second time for 
the sake of Bulgaria and Turkey, and 
as long as Germany remains a Re- 
public his only safety lies in giving 
the Allies satisfactory proof of his 
orderly conduct. The Greek prob- 
lem, therefore, is in effect subsidiary 
to the question whether the German 
Republic is likely to last. In order 
to facilitate Constantine’s restora- 
tion, German monarchists would 
further their own cause if they lulled 
French anxieties by keeping quiet. 
But, with an amazing lack of tact, 
they choose this very time for im- 
pertinent agitation. Herr Esche- 
rich’s “Orgesch” is being forced 
upon the notice of foreign countries 
by an obviously intentional publicity. 
And so as to leave no doubt as to the 
aims of this private organization, the 
Prussian and Saxon Governments 
have proclaimed a ban on it as being 
a secret league for the restoration of 
the monarchy. 


N the recurrent wars between the 
“proletarians” and the “intellec- 
tuals” in the Socialist party and else- 
where, the most violent assailants of 
intellectualism have been, in the 
main, persons intoxicated with a 


sense of their own importance and 
hurt to the core that adequate recog- 
nition has been denied them. 
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The Wellsian Mind 


“MM\HE Bolsheviki in this state of 
siege and famine,” says Mr. H. 
G. Wells, “have done upon principle 
what any other Government would 
have had to do from necessity.” He 
is referring to the starvation rations 
with which the people have to be con- 
tent, to “the punishment and shoot- 
ing of profiteers,” the general desola- 
tion which he has been describing in 
that graphic language which flows so 
readily from his pen. Doubtless he 
can count upon a large part of his 
audience accepting his clean bill of 
health for the Bolshevik régime, 
and even praising him for the fair- 
ness with which he depicts its fail- 
ure while absolving it from all blame 
for the result. In that kind of “im- 
partiality” there is an apologetic 
efficacy which a brazen attitude of 
sheer praise could not command. 

But it is to be hoped that among 
the readers of Mr. Wells’s glib- 
tongued story there are many who 
have been struck by the conspicuous 
absence of one ingredient which 
ought to have a place in a series of 
papers designed to instruct mankind 
on a subject of such vital importance. 
That ingredient is reasoning, argu- 
ment, logic. Mr. Wells is not 
cramped for space. He talks on and 
on and on, as though his song would 
have no ending. Yet he makes this 
tremendous claim for the Bolshevik 
régime without the faintest endeavor 
to back it up by any argument. How 
does he know that “any other Gov- 
ernment” would have fared as ill? 
The Bolshevik system differs from 
all other systems of government that 
exist in the world by its fundamen- 
tal rejection of the right of private 
property; is it Mr. Wells’s opinion 
that the taking away of the one 
thing which, in all other countries, 
is the mainspring of economic activ- 
ity, has no effect whatever, good or 
bad, upon that activity? “Profiteer” 
is a question-begging term; let us 
say profit-maker instead, for under 
the Bolshevik system in its purity 
every profit-maker is a profiteer. Is 
Mr. Wells quite certain that if people 
who made and accumulated ordi- 
nary business profits were encour- 


aged instead of being shot, this would 
have no effect whatever upon the 
productivity of the nation? 

The trouble with Mr. Wells is not 
that he does not answer these ques- 
tions, it is that he does not ask them. 
He ignores their existence. He is 
doing in regard to Russia just what 
he has done in regard to so many 
other great subjects which he has 
successively tackled with a juvenile 
self-confidence that years and experi- 
ence seem in no degree to abate. He 
is the most extreme example of 
that mental irresponsibility, unfortu- 
nately coupled with extraordinary 
gifts of expression, imagination, and 
observation, which marks so many 
of the leading figures in recent Eng- 
lish literature. When Tennyson 
spoke of that school where 


blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments unashamed, 
On all things, all day long, 


it was of a much lower tribe than 
that of Wells and Shaw that he was 
thinking. These men are too accom- 
plished, and in too many ways, to be 
exposed to anything like a charge of 
“blind and naked ignorance.” But 
for such ignorance they have con- 
trived a very passable substitute 
in the shape of colossal self-conceit 
and unstinted audacity. Whether 
dealing with the deepest of spiritual 
issues or the most difficult of intellec- 
tual problems, they are equally at 
ease in issuing the confident dicta of 
their shallow brilliancy. It is not 
always so easy as in the instance we 
have here cited to show how utterly 
they fail to supply the warrant of 
sober reason for their flashy ver- 
dicts. 


Inheritance and 
Opportunity 


YOUNG man of splendid phy- 

sique, of generous impulses, of 
high ideals, has declined to accept 
the million dollars which was his 
lawful share of his father’s estate. 
There is something about such an 
act—provided, as seems to be true in 
this case, it is the sincere and in- 
genuous expression of a man’s na- 
ture—that can not fail to evoke sym- 
pathy and admiration. It is equally 





—-—— 


true that it presents plenty of oppor- 
tunity for adverse criticism. But it 
is neither young Garland’s action, 
nor his own explanation and com- 
ment which has been conspicuously 
spread out in the newspapers, that 
gives to the occurrence its chief in- 
terest. His ideas and sentiments, 
while presented in a frank and en- 
gaging way, calculated to win for 
them a peculiarly friendly hearing, 
are in no way novel. It is precisely 
because they fall in with a current of 
thought that has long had wide prev- 
alence that the whole episode is of 
serious interest. The question of 
real moment is not whether it is a 
good thing that a young man who in- 
herits large wealth should, if he feels 
so disposed, act as young Garland 
has done, but whether the institu- 
tion of inheritance—not to speak of 
the institution of private property 
in general, which likewise falls un- 
der Mr. Garland’s condemnation—is 
a desirable and beneficent institu- 
tion. 

Closely connected with this ques- 
tion is that dogma of equal oppor- 
tunity upon which we commented 
several weeks ago in connection with 
the declared objective of the most 
advanced school of child-labor re- 
formers. We pointed out at that 
time that if the right to equal oppor- 
tunity were accepted as an absolute 
dogma these reformers would have 
to go very far beyond anything that 
they seem even remotely to contem- 
plate. Upon the specific programme 
which they have immediately in view 
—the guaranteeing by the Govern- 
ment to all young people up to the 
age of eighteen of time for pleasure 
and intellectual advancement—we 
expressed no opinion; but upon the 
grounding of that programme on the 
dogma of equal opportunity we re- 
marked: 


Manifestly that dogma, if accepted, carries 
vastly farther. Not only is eighteen an age 
beyond which opportunities continue to unfold 
to youths free from the need of earning a liv- 
ing, but time is by no means all that is required 
to place these opportunities within their grasp. 
The abolition of inheritance and bequest would 


be manifestly necessary for the wiping out of 
these differences of opportunity; but even that 
would by no means be sufficient, for the living 


parent who is wealthy—or, for that matter, 
who is wise—is in a position to give his chil- 
dren immeasurable advantages from which 
children less favored are debarred. Unless we 
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are prepared to go the length indicated—and 
but faintly indicated—by these considerations, 
we must judge the question of child labor by 
concrete practical standards and not in the light 
of the dogma of equal opportunity. 

Young Garland sees the thing 
much more clearly. He draws no 
sharp line between the acceptance of 
a large inheritance and the accep- 
tance of high material rewards for 
one’s own work. “To each according 
to his need” was the formulation 
long ago given to one type of social- 
ism, and it is this formula that ex- 
presses young Garland’s economic 
creed. Much may be said for it. It 
is conceivable that mankind in gen- 
eral might lead better and happier 
lives if the world were conducted 
upon that basis. We are ourselves 
profoundly convinced of the con- 
trary; but it is always a satisfaction 
to find a position clearly defined and 
frankly faced. That is_ precisely 
what dilettante reformers nearly al- 
ways fail to do. They propose 
changes in the existing order which 
would sap it of its vitality without 
putting in its place anything having 
a vitality of its own. If inheritance 
is to be abolished, if the accumula- 
tion of wealth by the exertion of en- 
ergy and talent is to be discredited, 
then some other spring of action 
must be found which will supply not 
only that incentive to effort, but also 
that zest of life, of which in the ex- 
isting order the motive of material 
success is the great source. Those 
whose position finds no logical rest- 
ing place other than that of the doc- 
trine “‘to each according to his need” 
should be confronted with the plain 
question whether mankind in gen- 
eral would, under the sway of that 
doctrine, find their efforts energized, 
their character braced, their lives 
provided with the savor of independ- 
ence and self-reliance. 

Inheritance or no inheritance, one 
of the great incentives to effort, and 
especially so among the poor and 
those in moderate circumstances, is 
the desire to give to one’s children 
better opportunities than those that 
are furnished by that minimum 
which it is taken for granted as 
within the reach of all who live 
in a given community at a given 
time. To remove this incentive—un- 


less it were replaced by one equally 
stimulating, in the shape of zeal to 
contribute one’s utmost, in however 
humble a way, to the general well- 
being—would reduce to something 
very like sordid selfishness what is 
now a high and generous, even if by 
some it may be regarded as a nar- 
row, impulse to daily endeavor. In 
that state of society which is im- 
agined by impulsive idealists like 
young Garland, men of high gifts 
and noble aspirations would un- 
doubtedly find, and possibly even 
more than they do to-day, ample in- 
spiration for the utmost exercise of 
their powers. But the effect upon 
the ordinary everyday man would be 
disastrous. Now to do his utmost 
means for himself and his family the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure, between advancement and retro- 
gression, between self-respect and 
shame. Then it would mean sim- 
ply the difference between a con- 
tribution a little greater or a little 
less, but in any case infinitesimal, to 
that vast ocean of human productiv- 
ity in which his own output is but as 
a drop of water. 


Historic Doubts Con- 


cerning the Pilgrims 

ROUND the founding of nations, 

as around the great human fig- 
ures, good or bad, which arise at 
critical moments, there inevitably 
gathers a tissue of fabulous matter. 
There are always parties to whose in- 
terest it is to amuse the people with 
pleasant fictions or frighten them 
with bogies, with the purpose of be- 
guiling their minds from the contem- 
plation of their present wretchedness 
and the wickedness of those who have 
in the past foisted upon them the so- 
cial burdens under which they labor. 
Added to this difficulty is the notori- 
ous credulity of the vulgar, who 
would rather be fat with a lying tale 
than starve on honest doubt. 

The poets are much to blame in 
this, though on the whole innocently ; 
it is the use to which their imagina- 
tions are put by others that gives con- 
cern. It is no great matter that they 
have spun a pleasant fiction about 








Helen of Troy when it was not she at 
all, as Thucydides himself doubted, 
who launched a thousand ships, but 
rather Priam and his fathers who 
maintained a successful nest of pirates 
in the Troad, and the Greeks, being 
rivals in that line of business, cleaned 
them out. Where, too, is the truth in 
Romulus and Remus, twin Mowsglis 
in a jungle of fable, or the whole 
story of Aeneas, whose Dido lived 
some centuries before him? Not 
more true, surely, than that Brutus, a 
companion of A®neas, founded in 
Britain a dynasty which numbered 
Lear, Cymbeline, Locrine, and what 
nonsense else. Arthur was a bare- 
foot Celtic chieftain till the second 
Henry’s courtiers made him emperor 
of the realm of poesy; Roland and his 
peers but a handful of dead bones in 
a monastery till the monks, with a 
keen eye for exploiting the traveling 
public, gave to them a little versified 
publicity. 

But when it comes to more recent 
days, the matter grows serious. 
Washington and Franklin and the 
other founders of this nation have 
come, in course of time, to take on 
something of the goodly air of vir- 
tue which belongs to the typical hero 
of the folk. It is obvious from what 
has been said that they have been 
invested, not so much by poets as by 
people interested in the maintenance 
of some particular economic system, 
with qualities which are not of right 
theirs. It becomes at once necessary 
to show that the revered fathers, in- 
stead of wisely and broadly laying 
the foundations of a great state, were 
in reality mixed up in some particu- 
larly shifty, mean, and discreditable 
business. It is but another evidence 
of the difficulty against which the 
truth makes head to say that we do 
not at the moment remember just 
why the whole matter was so sordid. 
But sordid we may be sure it was, 
and the view of the fathers tradi- 
tionally held by their descendants no 
better than myth. 

When, therefore, it is here stated 
that the pretty story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers is a myth, and, economically 
and socially considered, a particularly 
wicked myth, it is not to be supposed 
that the world will forthwith abandon 
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its plans for celebrating this year the 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
supposed landing at Plymouth. But 
the truth at any rate should be made 
available for the few who know its 
value. It is not possible in brief 
space to set forth all the weighty 
reasons which establish the fabulous 
character of this notorious bit of folk 
lore. For some sound general obser- 
vations-on the credibility attaching 
to stories of this kind, the reader is 
referred to Archbishop Whately’s 
closely reasoned pamphlet proving 
that Napoleon Bonaparte never did 
any of the extraordinary things re- 
lated of him, these being the fertile 
imaginings of the British Govern- 
ment, who used him as a bogy to 
frighten money out of British tax- 
payers. 

Coming to particulars, we are 
struck at once by the name of the 
ship, Mayflower. The mayflower 
(epigaea repens) is a native of north- 
ern America. How then could a 
vessel which was coming to establish 
the first settlement in those parts 
bear the name of a plant of the ex- 
istence of which the world was yet 
unaware? In the cleverest of forger- 
ies there is always a touch of clumsi- 
ness. Next, observe the number of 
souls she is traditionally supposed to 
have carried—one hundred, a sus- 
piciously round number. What boat, 
too, of 180 tons, unless it were the 
magical boat of old giant Wade, could 
possibly have transported the huge 
cargo of spinning-wheels, highboys, 
and grandfather’s clocks which an 
absurd tradition assigns to it? The 
very number of such things that are 
alive to-day testify incontrovertibly 
to the invention of the whole story, 
as fantastic as the wooden horse of 
Troy. Among all these household 
goods was a cradle—precisely what 
one could expect. Culture myths of 
this sort usually begin with the arri- 
val of a child from across the waters. 
It is only necessary to cite the name 
of the child—not a name at all, but a 
mere generic and descriptive title— 
to show that we are among familiar 
paths of folk lore: Peregrine White. 
What, forsooth, is Peregrine but pil- 
grim and White, white? The White 
Pilgrim! How beautiful these myths 


are—but how devoid of substantial 
fact! 

Finally this ship’s company—as 
much a phantom, surely, as the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, an analogy that is 
more than fortuitous, since these 
same Pilgrims are themselves fabled 
to have set out from Holland—is de- 
scribed as passing from their boat 
directly upon a rock which was and 
still is some yards inland. Such a 
sacred stone, however, is to be ex- 
pected in stories of this kind—wit- 
ness the coronation stone of Scone 
which has journeyed from the Orient 
and finally hid under the King’s 
throne at Westminster, and the black 
stone in the Ka‘ba at Mecca, in imita- 
tion of which, no doubt, a Moorish 
sort of canopy has been erected above 
the not very convincingly located 
rock at Plymouth. 

If this were all, one could perhaps 
dismiss as a harmless bit of British 
propaganda masquerading as folk 
lore the absurd tale of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. But the story has been 
used to give color to a wholly wrong 
idea of the founding of this nation. 
These same Pilgrim Fathers are de- 
scribed as having made an experi- 
ment in the communistic way of liv- 
ing which failed, and of having by 
formal instrument pledged themselves 
to certain “democratic” forms of 
government which worked. Worse 
than that, they are depicted as met- 
ing out sharp punishment to a few 
liberty-loving souls among them who 
refused to obey the edicts which 
under a fiction of democracy were 
promulgated by a small oligarchy 
among them. All these things are 
plainly intended, and with much 
effect, to give the sanction of antiq- 
uity, the stamp of rightness and 
holiness, to the wicked economic and 
political system with which we are 
now burdened. The truth, of course, 
does not demand that we should be- 
lieve that this country was never 
settled at all, but it does require us 
to repudiate the silly and harmful 
notion that it was settled in the way 
which the beneficiaries of a dis- 
credited system endeavor, by means 
of the ingeniously manipulated fic- 
tion here fully exposed, to persuade 
the world to accept. 


Free Speech in 
Germany 


ERMANY is still in the quiet 
throes of a revolution by discus- 
sion. Her untried Constitution and 
weak Government can not long with- 
stand change. Is this to be peaceful, 
or will discussion be displaced by 
violence? All roads and signposts 
of the German polity were so com- 
pletely washed out in October, 1918, 
that new ones had to be provided in 
every direction. Thus continual con- 
troversy goes on between the cham- 
pions of rival utopias, and since press 
and stage are conscious of shaping 
the future Germany, their serious- 
ness is portentous. At the theatre 
you tackle social problems with Sud- 
ermann, Wedekind, Rolland, or Ibsen. 
Your daily paper plunges you into 
the study of relief for unemployment, 
or of carrots for infant feeding. The 
intrepid German reader remains un- 
terrified by disquisitions on free 
luncheons or free love. Intensity of 
earnestness seems to have abolished 
boredom. To a German our stage 
and our journalism doubtless appear 
not only flippant, but also sorely 
cramped; whereas the thinking ma- 
chinery of Germany functions in 
complete freedom. Berlin impressed 
one formerly as a city where even 
thought was policed. Now it is a 
place where every shade of opinion, 
white, yellow, or scarlet, can be dis- 
played in the shop-window. As a 
forum for debating the fundamentals 
of society, Berlin suggests to one 
what Paris must have been from 1789 
until the silencing of the Girondins. 
Such compulsory silence will not 
easily be imposed on the Germans, 
for they value their present liberty 
of printing and of speech. In the So- 
cialist Manifestos posted all over Ber- 
lin, on September 14, denouncing 
Lenin and the Third Internationale, 
strong stress was laid upon the fact 
that, if Lenin had his way, the Rote 
Fahne (Communist) would alone 
continue to be published, whereas 
Vorwaerts and Freiheit (organs of 
the Socialists and Independent So- 
cialists, respectively) would be ruth- 
lessly suppressed. 
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The Case of Upton 


Sinclair 


TE have received from Mr. W. J. 
Ghent the following telegram, 


dated Los Angeles, Cal., November 
24: 

Don’t you think it a grave injustice to me 
that Upton Sinclair’s letter should have been 


prin ited without giving me a chance to reply 
to it in the same issue, and don’t you think 
that in the next issue acknowledgment should 
be made of the blunder? 
print the following: 

Mr. Upton Sinclair’s statement in your issue 
of November 24 that I “as proof of the vivid- 
ness of my memory” had named Richard Hard- 
ing Davis as one of the guests at the Collier 
dinner and had subsequently admitted to him 
that my memory was at fault is absolutely un- 
true. Nothing of the kind was said or written 
by me, and there is not the slighte st excuse for 
his ste itement. To my expre ssion in the review 
of his book, in your issue of November 3, “that 
I do not believe that he ever sets down the 
thing which he knows to be untrue,” I fear 
that I shall have to make important "qualifica- 
tions. 


In hastening to print Mr. Sin- 
clair’s letter without waiting to give 
Mr. Ghent an opportunity to reply 
in the same issue—which would have 
been the usual course in such a mat- 
ter—we were actuated by the con- 
sideration that the delay of two 
weeks which would thus have been 
caused in the publication of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s denial might fairly have been 
regarded by him as an injustice in 
an issue of veracity so distinctly per- 
sonal. 

Mr. Sinclair, in the letter pub- 
lished in our issue of November 24, 
after stating that Mr. Ghent had ac- 
knowledged that his memory had 
been at fault in the matter, added: 
“Fortunately, I have this in Mr. 
Ghent’s own handwriting.” We, 
therefore, immediately upon receipt 
of Mr. Ghent’s telegram, telegraphed 
to Mr. Sinclair—who is also in Cali- 
fornia—asking him to send us either 
the original or a photographic copy 
of this written statement by Mr. 
Ghent which he said was so “fortu- 
nately” in his possession. To this re- 
quest we have received the following 
telegraphic reply, dated Los Angeles, 
November 28: 


Ghent’s letter has been misplaced. Accepting 
his correction fail to see it helps his case. He 
attended dinner of eight people, could not re- 
member names of guests long enough to go 
home and note them in diary, yet fifteen years 
later can contradict one guest as to what he 
wore, 


We feel it proper to mention a 





Will you also please” 


curious circumstance that has oc- 
curred in connection with this mat- 
ter. After the issue of The Weekly 
Review containing Mr. Sinclair’s let- 
ter had appeared, we received a letter 
from him dated November 4, but not 
arriving here until fully two weeks 
after that date, saying that out of 
personal consideration for Mr. Ghent 
he had decided to withdraw his letter 
of November 3. It is needless to say 
that had this request arrived in time, 
we should have been more than glad 
to comply with it. 

With these facts before them, we 
leave it to our readers to judge of 
the nature and extent of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s veracity. What our own opin- 
ion is they will probably have no 
difficulty in conjecturing. We will 
only call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Ghent did not hesitate instantly 
to deny that he had ever said or writ- 
ten that which Mr. Sinclair alleged 
that he “fortunately” had in Mr. 
Ghent’s own handwriting, though he 
could not by any conceivable possi- 
bility have known that, unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Sinclair, this impor- 
tant bit of evidence was to be “mis- 
placed” when its production was de- 
manded. 


In another column of The Weekly 
Review will be found an article by 
Mr. Ghent, sent to us before this con- 
troversy arose, which sheds a most 
interesting light on the trustworthi- 
ness of Mr. Sinclair’s statements in 
general. Turning aside from any 
question of deliberate falsehood, we 
invite the serious attention of our 
readers to the significance of such an 
exposure. That significance lies in 
the fact that, so far as the value and 
standing of Sinclair’s outgivings in 
general is concerned, the case is in- 
comparably worse if the falsehoods 
are not deliberate. The very staple 
of the wholesale slanders against the 
American press in which he, and 
many whom we like to think of as 
his betters, constantly indulge is that 
reckless inaccuracy which is far 
more mischievous than deliberate ly- 
ing, because it is practised by so 
many who would recoil with abhor- 
rence from the utterance of simple 
and intentional falsehood. 


That inaccuracy does not always 
take the shape of gross overlooking 
of palpable facts, such as is exhibited 
in the matter to which Mr. Ghent 
calls attention in his article. Its 
most frequent form is something 
quite different. It consists in the 
presentation of a few facts as typi- 
cal which are in reality highly excep- 
tional, and the confident ascription 
of these facts to systematic sinister 
motive when there is abundant rea- 
son to believe that, though in some 
instances distinctly blameworthy, 
they are merely lapses from a gen- 
eral rule of right conduct. Among 
the millions of items of news which 
occur in the course of a year it would 
be strange if there could not be 
found a number of examples of fail- 
ure of right treatment in the news- 
papers, and even of failure due to 
bad motive. It is upon a basis of 
this kind that the slanderers build a 
monstrous structure of calumny 
which does more than all other 
things combined to poison the public 
mind. It makes thousands of well- 
meaning persons ready to believe the 
wildest imaginings of the enemies of 
the existing order. Such exposures 
as this of Mr. Ghent’s ought to serve 
in some degree as a corrective of this 
state of mind. For they are instruc- 
tive not only in themselves, but as 
shedding light upon the mental and 
moral calibre of those who impu- 
dently set themselves up as censors 
of the press, and as models of that 
truthfulness and impartiality the 
absence of which in our newspapers 
they never tire of denouncing. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary for 
the seven days ended November 26.] 

SOVIET RUSSIA, POLAND, AND 
LITHUANIA: It would appear that the 
disaster to Wrangel was not so complete 
as we had been led to believe. When 
the avalanche fell, he had some 45,000 
rifles (270,000 all services). He still 
has some 30,000 rifles, who are to go 
into cantonments on Lemnos and the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. By no means a con- 
temptible nucleus for another undertak- 
ing, if their morale has not been shat- 
tered. It is not entirely certain that 
Wrangel has ceased to be an Asterisk 
in his Region. He says he is ready to 
“go to it” again. But Tchitcherin is 
likely to insist on disarming of his 
troops; pressure on Britain, transmitted 
to Greece, should do the trick. Sweet 
are the uses of a trade agreement. Wran- 
gel’s retreat was apparently conducted 
with skill and intrepidity. He claims to 
have secured evacuation of all the civil- 
ian refugees, as well as of his surviving 
soldiery (except the wounded). 

A new phase of the Eastern Siberian 
situation has developed. The Red Rus- 
sians have pushed beyond Irkutsk, have 
“liquidated” Semenov’s army, and have 
consigned the new governments in 
Eastern Siberia to the limbus fatuorum. 
The style of these governments was a 
sort of near-Bolshevism; a thing more 
hateful to Lenin than the bourgeois 
article. The new Soviet Government is 
centered at Chita. But what of the Ja- 
panese, who are so much interested in 
East Siberia? Can it be that Moscow 
is ready to try conclusions with the 
Japanese? Here is food a-plenty for 
speculation. So long as Lenin rules the 
roast, we need not complain of a “trite 
road of affairs affording no novity.” 

There is a rumor that Moscow has in- 
formed Lithuania that she “sees fitten 
for to” take possession of Vilna again. 
A solution overlooked by the League; 
after all, perhaps the best. 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: The 


Associated Press has given us what pur- - 


ports to be the text of an agreement 
between Moscow and Mustapha Kemal. 
The language is fuliginous, but Moscow 
seems to promise: restoration of the 
Ottoman Empire, including Arabia and 
Syria; joint action with the Turks for 
liberation of Moslem countries—i.e., 
India, Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia 
(the Pan-Islam programme, as we in- 
terpret) ; complete autonomy for Moslem 
states federated with Soviet Russia; and 
all the troops Mustapha needs. In return 
Mustapha promises “facilities” for 
spread of Bolshevist doctrines in Tur- 
key. On the other hand, under the trade 
agreement with Britain, Moscow would 
engage to “refrain from any attempt by 


military action or propaganda to en- 
courage the peoples of Asia in any form 
of action hostile to British interests or 
the British Empire.” This might seem 
to annul the engagements to Mustapha. 
Now would anyone suspect Moscow of 
such meanness? We do not. Moscow 
may have her rails and plows and still 
be true to Mustapha. The Principle of 
Self-Determination may be invoked. The 
necessary Red legions may self-deter- 
mine to help Mustapha. And can Moscow 
be held answerable for volunteer propa- 
ganda? Moreover, the propaganda may 
have accomplished its mission in India. 
We wait to hear the nature of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s “alarming news” from India. 

Truly the bourgeois cause is in the 
doleful dumps. But. there is a little 
rumor which has a hopeful face. ’Tis 
said Moscow resents Turkish occupation 
of Kars and Batum. Have the thieves 
fallen out already? It is almost too 
good to be true. 

Constantine, it is reported, has bought 
six large trunks, and the family is pack- 
ing. 

ARMENIA; AND SOME _IRRE- 
PRESSIBLE THOUGHTS: The Council 
of the League having failed to do any- 
thing for the Armenians, the Assembly 
is making a last desperate attempt to 
save the survivors. Some one of the great 
Powers (the United States is included 
in the invitation) will please volunteer 
to negotiate with Mustapha Kemal. The 
League has no army. The economic 
threat is futile here. The hero can not 
be won over by appeals to his reason, 
his heart, or his principles. He must 
be bought off. But what consideration 
would suffice? Modification of the 
Sévres treaty so as to deprive Greece of 
the territories given her by that treaty 
has been suggested; Greek repudiation 
of Venizelos being considered to imply 
repudiation of Venizelos’ swelling poli- 
cies, to imply at any rate unworthiness 
of empire. Such a bait, so far short of 
Moscow’s promises, would have been con- 
temptuously scouted by Mustapha a short 
time since; but Mustapha might con- 
ceivably have been so much affronted and 
alarmed by Moscow’s frowning attitude 
towards recent Turkish procedure in the 
Caucasus, as to be doubtful about the 
Moscow connection and willing to con- 
sider other arrangements. Moscow, so 
we interpret, was very glad to have 
Mustapha clear the Caucasus “corridor,” 
but never imagined such a thing as 
Turkish possession of those regions. 
But suppose that Mustapha consents to 
stop killing Armenians and to evacuate 
Caucasus Armenia (a thing Moscow will 
probably insist on anyway), would that 
surely bestead the Armenians very 
much? Moscow’s programme evidently 





contemplates Soviet republics affiliated 
with Moscow throughout Transcaucasia, 
Some power should volunteer to negoti- 
ate with Moscow. 

But look at the patient! The Sultan 
tells the Allies to clear out of Constan- 
tinople. Their presence there is incom- 
patable with Turkish sovereignty. 

Indeed, the boxes on Olympus must 
rock with inextinguishable laughter at 
the latest features in the human spec- 
tacle: the Assembly of the League of 42 
nations lamenting its impotence, and 
begging someone to negotiate on its be- 
half with a bandit in the Anatolian 
mountains; the Sick Man rising in bed 
and bidding his nurses begone; Greek 
soldiers self-demobilizing  (allotropic 
form, it would seem, of Self-Determina- 
tion) ; d’Annunzio challenging the world; 
a League commission wandering vaguely 
over the Lithuanian bush dodging bul- 
lets and begging everybody to stop fight- 
ing; etc., etc. Marshal Foch gave some 
very good advice the other day in his 
curt, soldierly fashion. The League is 
a very beautiful thing, he said, but has 
its eyes too exclusively fixed on the fu- 
ture. It should perform its present 
obvious tasks thoroughly; if necessary, 
using force. When the treaties have 
been enforced, there will be plenty of 
time for talk. 

The mouse still wiggles. There is a 
report that the Armenians by a counter 
attack have retaken Alexandropol. 

THE LEAGUE: Austria, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Luxembourg, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Georgia, Azerbaijan, the 
Ukraine, Albania, Liechtenstein, Costa 
Rica, Armenia, and Montenegro have ap- 
plied for admission to the League. There 
seems no doubt about the admission of 
Austria, Finland, and Luxembourg. 
Serbia, Rumania, and Greece have pro- 
tested against admission of Bulgaria. 
“She has not fulfilled any important 
terms of the treaty;” not one cent of 
indemnity paid, not one Bulgar tried. 
The Assembly wisely defers action on 
the border states self-determined out of 
the Czarist domain. No question more 
“questionable” ever presented itself; 
perhaps Trotsky will forestall an infinite 
logomachy by solving it in his Homeric 
style of grand simplicity. 

The respective jurisdictions of Coun- 
cil and Assembly are in hot question. 
The small fry would like to wrest con- 
trol from the Great Powers. The eternal 
choice: oligarchy or democracy? 

The League somewhat pathetically 
waits upon America. No amendments 
will be made to the convention, disarma- 
ment will not be seriously considered, 
until the final decision of the United 
States is known. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Lesson of Haiti 


O those Americans whose memories 

run back to the days of 1900 and 
1904 a significant aspect of the campaign 
of 1920 was that it did not give forth 
the faintest echo of one of the great 
struggles of those earlier years. When 
Bryan campaigned against McKinley and 
Roosevelt the country rang with the de- 
bate over imperialism. “Benevolent as- 
similation,” “the White Man’s burden,” 
“manifest destiny” were starred pas- 
sages in every politician’s phrase-book, 
and the people were still under the spell 
of the great Senate debate of which 
Hoar and Platt were the opposing 
leaders. The elections, which turned 
largely upon other questions, and the 
course of events, under astute Repub- 
lican guidance, decided the political 
issue, while the processes of administra- 
tion, supported and upheld by momentous 
decisions of the Supreme Court, demon- 
strated that our constitutional system, 
far from being a bar to the development 
of a permanent colonial empire, is ad- 
mirably adapted to that end. And dur- 
ing the past eight years the “anti-im- 
perialist” party has steadily, quietly, 
inevitably carried us forward upon the 
broad path of empire. Between the 
Treaty of Paris and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the United States has become one 
of the great colonial, or imperial, powers 
of the world. Yet during the same pe- 
riod public consciousness of and interest 
in the problems of empire have dimin- 
ished almost to the vanishing point.* 

How true this is may be realized by 
recalling that, despite radical changes in 
the situation in the Philippine Islands 
as the result of the manner in which 
Governor General Harrison and the Fili- 
pino leaders have interpreted and applied 
the Jones Act, the Republican platform 
this year, for the first time since 1900, 
contained no declaration of the Philip- 
pine policy of the party. The Democratic 
statement included a-brief reaffirmation 
of their belief that early independence 
should be granted, and that was the 
end of the matter. Nor, with the excep- 
tion of the Republican attempt to make 
political capital out of the conduct of 
the Marine Corps in Haiti, has public 
interest been directed to the record or 
the proposals of either party with ref- 
erence to any other part of our colonial 
system. 





*The “non-contiguous” territory of the United 
States includes Hawaii, population 223,099, area 6,449 
sq. miles; Alaska, population 64,984, area 590,881 sq. 
miles; Porto Rico, population 1,246,361, area 3,600 
sq. miles; Virgin Islands, population, 26,051, area 142 
sq. les; Panama Canal Zone, population, 125,000, 
area 436 sq. miles; Guam, population 14,142, area 210 
sq. miles; Samoa, population 9,550, area 77 sq. miles; 
Philippine Islands, population 9,009,802, area 121,400 
sq. miles; Wake, Midway, and other islands, popula- 


tion and area negligible; total population, 10,748,989. 
Haiti and Santo Domingo which, to all intents and 
purposes, are governed from Washington, have a com- 
bined population of 3,455,000, and an area of 436 
sq. miles. In 1790 the area of the United States was 
819,500 sq. miles, and the population about 4,000,000. 





This absence of popular consciousness 
of our responsibilities to the distant 
peoples whose destinies we control is in 
itself an invitation to trouble, which is 
made only the more likely to occur by 
the nature of our instruments of colonial 
government. As was the case with 
Rome, the United States has drifted 
rather than deliberately steered into the 
current of extra-continental expansion. 
One step has led, more or less inevitably, 
to the next: Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama 
and the Canal Zone, Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, 
Samoa, the Philippines, Guam, Midway 
and Wake Islands, have become ours in 
law or in fact. Over the internal as well 
as the external affairs of certain Central 
American republics we exercise a firm 
if benevolent control, while even Mexico 
was once informed that the Government 
of this country would never recognize a 
certain one of her citizens as President.+ 
With each acquisition of title or exten- 
sion of control the Government at Wash- 
ington has set up the sort of rule, or 
exerted the kind of influence, which 
seemed best to meet our needs and those 
of the territory involved. To Porto 
Rico and the Philippines were applied, 
as far as possible, the principles and 
even many of the forms of government 
which a century of experience had 
proved satisfactory to our own people 
as they had moved west and developed 
new territories between the Alleghanies 
and the Pacific. Over other dependen- 
cies or wards were established means of 
control ranging in completeness from 
merely potential dominance over Cuba 
to the rule of the benevolent despot sent 
by the Navy Department to govern 
Guam. These subordinate Governments 
and the instrumentalities in Washington 
through which the President supervises 
them—bureaus or individuals in the 
War, Navy, or State Departments—are, 
in practice, virtually free from regular 
and effective scrutiny and control by 
either Congress or the people. They 
would be, even if the people were not so 
indifferent as to permit Congress to re- 
main inactive in the matter. 

Of such a system the Haitian episode 
is a natural, almost inevitable, result. 
The fact is, that while developing a large 
and important colonial system, the 
United States has neither possessed nor 
created definite institutional safeguards 
comparable to those that have been util- 
ized by most of the great historic em- 
pires, from Rome to Britain. This is to 
be seen by reference to a few of the 
institutions by means of which other 
nations have sought to protect both 
themselves and their dependencies by 


T Since 1912 the Government of the United States 
has actively intervened in the internal political affairs 
of Nicaragua, Panama, Costa Rica, and Guatemala. 


making their representatives in the sub- 
ordinate governments regularly respon- 
sible and in the end definitely account- 
able for their official acts. ; 

Rome, for instance, early provided by 
law for the special trial, at the end of 
his term, of any provincial official ac- 
cused of certain abuses of power. Later 
the possibility of trial by the Senate, 
and the fact that his record as governor 
might cause a triumph to be given or 
withheld on his return to Rome, must 
have been pretty constantly in the mind 
of many a proconsul or legate. When 
the Portuguese ruled much of the Afri- 
can and Asiatic empire that is now 
Great Britain’s they attempted to solve 
the same problem by setting up viceroys 
and councils to watch others, and by 
limiting their governors to very short 
terms of office. With the Spanish vice- 
roys and governors were associated 
audiencias whose duty it was to check 
up the administration of the executive 
at every point, and who were given the 
independence and authority necessary to 
this end. The truly regal figures who 
represented the Spanish King in his 
American possessions were also kept 
under control by occasional inspections 
by the royal visitador, while at the con- 
clusion of their terms of office all ad- 
ministrative officials had to undergo a 
residencia, or investigation into their 
official acts. The Council of the Indies 
appointed a distinguished jurist to re- 
ceive any charges which might be filed 
against outgoing officials, who were tried 
in Spain by that august body itself; and 
until after this trial the ex-official could 
hold no new post of any sort. 

The modern counterparts of these 
earlier devices are political rather than 
punitive in their character, and are de- 
signed to afford the legislature of the 
dominant country an effective control 
over the executive in the matter of co- 
lonial administration. In those countries 
which possess the parliamentary form of 
government the colonial minister must 
always consider how he will justify his 
course before the legislature and the 
country. Furthermore, he knows that 
his administration will be subject to 
scrutiny and criticism when his annual 
appropriation comes up for debate. In 
the French legislature, moreover, a con- 
siderable number of seats are held by 
representatives of the colonies, while the 
British have recently made a distin- 
guished Indian Under Secretary of State 
for India, a position which carries min- 
isterial rank. An important part of the 
Indian administrative machinery in Lon- 
don is the Council of India. with which 
the Secretary of State must consult be- 
fore exercising the more important pow- 
ers of his office. 

Instances might be multiplied, but 
these should suffice. None of these laws 
or institutions, of course, has ever been 
wholly or permanently effective in secur- 
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ing a management of colonial affairs 
satisfactory both in the colonies and at 
home. Their existence, however, shows 
pretty clearly that other nations have 
found it advisable to employ special safe- 
guards in governing peoples who dwell 
beyond their own frontiers. The Haitian 
episode should make manifest to us, as 
it has proclaimed to the world, that 
Americans are not divinely exempt from 
those human weaknesses which make 
such precautions necessary. 

In these circumstances what can be 
done by the President-elect and the Re- 
publican party to put our system of 
colonial, or imperial, Government upon 
a sounder and more definite basis? So 
far as the creation of new institutions is 
concerned, probably very little will or 
can be effective. To set them up would 
be to admit more than we are as yet 
ready to admit, either to the world or to 
ourselves. Furthermore, in the fierce 
competition among the many subjects 
which will demand action after March 4 
only those will survive which have be- 
hind them one or both of the great driv- 
ing forces of American politics: public 
opinion or political expediency. Neither 
people nor politicians are interested in 
this question. 

One thing, however, President Hard- 
ing will be able to do—a very simple 
thing, but one which the situation de- 
mands imperatively upon grounds of 
party policy, sound statesmanship, and 
common decency. If he will appoint to 
those offices through which the United 
States exercises control over the Philip- 
pine Islands, Porto Rico, Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, and all of the other lands whose 
destinies are in our hands only men 
whose characters and public careers 
clearly demonstrate them to be worthy 
of the trust imposed, he will have done 
the one possible thing best calculated to 
offset the dangers of the existing situa- 
tion. It may be said that this suggestion 
is merely the elaboration of the obvious. 
Perhaps: but is it altogether beside the 
mark in view of the events of the past 
eight years? Will pressure upon this 
“party President” in behalf of deserving 
Republicans be less compelling than that 
which caused a Chief Executive whom 
millions acclaimed as a Sir Galahad in 
politics—or at least his Secretary of 
State—to “take care” of “deserving 
Democrats” in offices beyond the borders 
of continental United States? 

It is to be hoped that as the President- 
elect makes up his slate he will realize 
that if the dangers of bad appointments 
to offices which concern primarily the 
interests of peoples outside of the States 
of the Union are more remote, they are 
apt to be greater in the long run than 
those involved in similar appointments 
at home. Public opinion will prevent 
almost any appointee from doing serious 
damage in the United States: it is not 


effective to this end in Haiti, for in- 
stance. The whole Haitian episode, 
which involves much more than miscon- 
duct by the Marine Corps, could not 
have happened in continental United 
States. Neither could it have occurred 
in Haiti had the American minister, the 
American financial agent, or any one of 
the more important civil officials been a 
man worthy of his office. No President 
can be always cognizant of everything 
that occurs in Haiti. But it is within 
the power of any President to be reason- 
ably sure that he is represented there by 
men whose names and characters are a 
public guarantee that gross abuses and 
administrative and political blunders will 
not occur. To the discerning citizen no 
acts will furnish a nicer index to the 
character of the new President than his 
appointments to those public offices 
which control the administration of our 
Government beyond the borders of con- 
tinental America. 
RALSTON HAYDEN 


The ‘‘Suppressing’’ of 
Upton Sinclair 


[This article was sent to us by Mr. Ghent 
before he had seen the issue of THE WEEKLY 
Review containing Mr. Sinclair’s letter (com- 
mented upon editorially in our issue of this 
week), and therefore has no relation to the 
controversy with which that letter is con- 
cerned. ] 

R. UPTON SINCLAIR some time 

ago (February 28), through the col- 
umns of the Appeal to Reason, criticised 
severely the newspapers of Los Angeles 
for having deliberately and maliciously 
omitted all mention of his name as a par- 
ticipant in the Pasadena tennis tourna- 
ment. Their spitefulness was all the 
more evident from the fact that he was 
a winner. The charges, important and 
sensational though they were, appear not 
to have attracted the attention they de- 
served. Some later charges made by him 
against these newspapers, however, have 
been more effective, for they have been 
taken up and repeated by the insurgent 
press. 

In the recent election Mr. Sinclair was 
the Socialist candidate for Congress in 
the Tenth California District, which in- 
cludes the western three-quarters of the 
city of Los Angeles and a small bit of 
territory still further west. Why he 
chose this district (in which he is not a 
resident) is not known, but the language 
of the announcement of his candidacy in- 
dicated a belief on his part that he could 
easily be elected. Funds were solicited 
through the Appeal to Reason and other- 
wise, and the statement was repeatedly 
made in his campaign “literature” that if 
he were amply supported by contribu- 
tions he would carry the district. 

A grave obstacle had to.be faced from 
the beginning of his campaign. The 


newspapers, he charged, were so hostile 
to his candidacy that they refused to give 
him mention. No matter what he did or 
said to attract attention, they ignored 
him. This was the rule, he asserted, 
though he admits that the newspaper 
which most displeases him and which he 
so often denounces—the Los Angeles 
Times—mentioned him derisively in two 
or three editorial paragraphs. All the 
favorable publicity he was able to get, 
he asserts, was through a few speeches 
he made and the circulation of a special 
edition of the Appeal to Reason. 

In due time came the election. But 
here again, in the days immediately fol- 
lowing, the newspapers showed their 
bitter hostility. In order to avoid the 
use of his name they refused to print the 
returns from the Tenth District. This 
charge he wrote or telegraphed to various 
journals, including the Appeal to Reason 
and the New York Call. It has been 
taken up and reproduced by other jour- 
nals. In an editorial paragraph in the 
Nation for November 17 (p. 546) it ap- 
pears as follows: 

It is a curious commentary upon American 
journalism that the five Los Angeles news- 
papers omitted all returns from the Tenth 
Congressional district on the morning after 
election in order to avoid mention of Upton 
Sinclair’s run. 

As in the case of most of Mr. Sinclair’s 
assertions (and of other persons’ asser- 
tions based on Mr. Sinclair’s authority) 
a brief examination of the records will 
prove illuminating. The phrase ‘‘on the 
morning after election” in the foregoing 
excerpt might suggest that all the five 
daily newspapers in Los Angeles are 
morning issues. There are, in fact, two 
morning newspapers—the Examiner and 
the Times. I have no copies of the 
Examiner at hand, but I have a post- 
election file of the Times. What the 
three evening newspapers did in regard 
to Mr. Sinclair I do not know. But his 
charge is a wholesale and sweeping one; 
and if any one of the five journals can 
be shown to have given the returns, it is 
disproved. In the Times of November 3 
(the morning after election), in the first 
column of the first page, under the two- 
column heading, “Van de Water Is Vic- 
tor,” (Van de Water was the Republican 
candidate in the Ninth District) appears 
the following paragraph: 

Congressman Osborne is far ahead of his 
Socialist opponent, Upton Sinclair, in the 
Tenth Congress District. 

The following morning (November 4), 
under the two-column heading, “Van de 
Water Lead Grows,” in the first column 
of the first page, this paragraph appears: 

Osborne was re-elected to Congress from 
the Tenth District by a big increase over his 
vote of four years ago, according to the latest 
count. The returns tabulated from a ma- 
jority of the precincts showed that he had 


fairly snowed under his Socialist opponent, 
Upton Sinclair. 


On November 6, page 4, column 4, 
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under the single-column heading ‘Con- 
gress,” sub-heading “Tenth District,” 
the vote from 676 precincts is given as 
follows: 
oe eS ere 95,716 
Upton Sinclair 

On November 20, in Part II., page 9, 
column 4, under the single-column head- 
ing, “Osborne Vote Leads Nearly Five to 
One,” this statement is made: 

Following is the official vote in the Tenth 
Congress District at the general election on 
the 2d inst., as compiled by the Board of Super- 
visors, but, through an error, omitted from 
the official count in yesterday’s Times: 

BECHEY 2. TOSDOENE oc tecnccccss 97,469 
Ce a ee 20,439 

The earlier charges made by Mr. Sin- 
clair which asserted the suppression of 
the news of his candidacy during the 
campaign may have had some basis. Very 
likely the newspapers gave him much less 
space than he thought due him. But he 
was not ignored. I have before me a 
clipping from the Times of August 29, 
in which, under the four-column heading, 
“Who’s Who on Tuesday’s Ballot,” Mr. 
Sinclair’s candidacy at the primaries is 
commented upon. “As the Tenth Dis- 
trict,” says the account, “gave the heavi- 
est Republican vote of any Congress 
District in the United States two years 
ago, it is not likely that Sinclair’s can- 
didacy will occasion much excitement in 
the district.” 

In the election, as already shown, Mr. 
Sinclair received 20,439 votes, or 17.33 
per cent. of the total. This is a much 
higher Socialist percentage of the total 
than was obtained during the Socialist 
slump of 1914-18, but is considerably less 
than the percentage (20.97) in the 1912 
election. The Socialist candidate in the 
1912 election, moreover, had the dis- 
advantage of running in a four-cornered 
contest. He polled 17,126 votes. Mr. 
Sinclair, having the advantage of the 
whole field against Mr. Osborne as well 
as of a great increase of population, 
polled an increase of only 3,313 votes. 

In an inspired telegram from Pasadena 
published in the New York Call Novem- 
ber 7, appears this highly optimistic 
statement: 

Sinclair doubled the Socialist vote and paved 
the way to what the Socialists here believe 
will be a victory for the Socialist candidate 
two years hence. 

In the first place, Mr. Sinclair did not 
double the normal Socialist vote. The 
last normal Socialist vote was in 1912 
(for the outbreak of the European war 
adversely affected the vote of 1914, while 
subsequent Socialist policy wrought even 
greater havoc in 1916 and 1918); and 
Mr. Sinclair fell considerably short of 
the results of that year. In the second 
place, neither Mr. Sinclair nor any other 
Socialist or Radical can under any con- 
ceivable circumstances carry the Tenth 
California District. If all the rest of 
the world goes Bolshevist this district 





will still remain an oasis of conservatism. 
The persons who contributed funds to 
Mr. Sinclair’s campaign on the plea that 
he could be elected might, in view of the 


facts, almost feel inclined to take steps 
against him for obtaining money under 
false pretenses. 

W. J. GHENT 


Experiences of a Near-Kast 


Relief Worker 


PART ONE 


HEN the inhabitants of Baku awoke 

on the morning of April 28, 1920, 
they made the surprising discovery that 
the Government of Azerbaijan had been 
replaced by a Communistic Government 
overnight. Ever since the beginning of 
the year there had been rumors that 
the Bolsheviki would come to Baku as 
they had done once before, in 1918. 
Ever since that time the feeling of un- 
easiness in the town had been on the 
increase from day to day. Bread was 
scarce, there was a general lack of food 
and other necessaries, and the working 
population was becoming desperate. 
Things had come to such a pass that 
probably nothing could have averted the 
Bolshevik movement. Still, under other 
circumstances, it might have taken an- 
other form. We had personally suffered 
from attempts to interfere with our 
work on the part of the Bolsheviks of 
Baku and knew them to have a strong 
influence upon the working people, but 
had the Government shown itself more 
capable, perhaps more generous and con- 
ciliatory, more ready to relieve distress, 
the revolution might have taken a na- 
tional form, might have been organized 
from within rather than imported from 
without. 


The Arrival of the Bolsheviks 


We awoke on the morning of April 28 
to find that all the boats in the harbor as 
well as all the public buildings were fly- 
ing red flags. The Government had tried 
to transfer its seat to Elizavetpol, pos- 
sibly with the intention of organizing 
some resistance. This, however, came too 
late, and the preparations at Baku were 
too insignificant; too much valuable time 
had been lost, and the transfer of the 
seat of Government and its overthrow 
fell upon the same day, so that many 
officials were taken prisoner in the train 
at a station—Yevlak—a few miles out 
of Baku. 

The resentment of the Tatar element 
in Azerbaijan against the old Govern- 
ment for having given over Baku with- 
out striking a blow, knew no bounds. 
An attempt made to start a rising 
against the new oppressor was betrayed, 
and a large proportion of its leaders, 
who had assembled in a mosque on the 
outskirts of the city, were taken pris- 
oners and probably dealt with in the 
usual way, aS no more was heard of 


them. It is stated on good authority 
that the subsequent murder of a fugi- 
tive Azerbaijan minister at Tiflis and 
the attempt made upon the life of Mr. 
Uzbekov were due to this resentment 
on the part of the Tatar population. 

It must be understood, however, that 
the Bolshevik agitation was started by 
the people of Baku, the laborers in the 
oil-fields and other workmen, who called 
the Russian Bolshevik Army to their aid. 
There had been, all the time, Russian 
and Armenian agitators who found in 
the existing hard times a strong ally, 
the dissatisfied people being only too 
glad to listen to the promises of the 
prosperity which the Bolshevik rule 
would bestow. These promises had been 
expressed in the official organs in the 
crudest fashion and with professions of 
brotherhood of a sickly sentimentality 
difficult to associate with the agitators 
as we came to know them. 


Quartering Soldiers upon the 
Population 


One of the first steps taken by the 
new arrivals was the quartering of the 
soldiers upon the population. At first 
the soldiers simply entered a house and 
occupied any portion of it at will without 
authorization of any sort. As, however, 
a kind of system of housing was worked 
out, orders were given that neither sol- 
diers nor civilians had a right to take 
possession without written authoriza- 
tion. This sounded well, but the terror- 
stricken people had not the courage to 
Oppose an intruder who arrived with 
his gun and military outfit. 

The object of the military authorities 
in quartering the soldiers on households 
rather than in barracks was to have the 
whole town under control and to prevent 
the possibility of a rising. The officers of 
the former Russian Empire made the 
best tenants. Accustomed to a civilized 
life, often Bolsheviks only by compulsion, 
they became in a measure the protectors 
of those whose enforced hospitality they 
enjoyed. They were often themselves 
under espionage, and could do little, but 
I often noticed that the majority of 
even the soldiers spoke to these men with 
a respect which they made no show of 
offering to those who had risen from 
their own class. Even among Commu- 
nists “blood tells.” In my dealings with 
the various Bolshevik officials, although 
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some were indescribably rude and of- 
fensive in their behavior, most had not 
forgotten the old habits of courtesy even 
to the removal of their hats in response 
to a polite salutation. 

In spite of a great parade of honesty 
at this period, and even of severe pun- 
ishments inflicted in a few cases upon 
those who robbed the households upon 
which they were quartered, such rob- 
beries were of common occurrence. Not 
merely ordinary portable articles—cloth- 
ing, plate, cutlery, linen, etc., disap- 
peared, but the leather was removed 
from chairs and cloth from the card- 
tables. The army, it must be remem- 
bered, came from a country which it had 
reduced to utter destitution, where it 
was not only impossible to buy material 
for a garment, but where even needles 
and thread were lacking. 


Requisitioning 

The army which had come “to liberate 
their suffering brethren from the yoke 
of bondage and the tyrannical oppres- 
sion of the capitalist” arrived in a state 
not far from nudity. A Colonel told me 
that over three hundred men, being prac- 
tically naked, were obliged to remain out- 
side the town until covering could be 
sent out to them. Fortunately, there 
were large quantities of Italian uniforms 
in the storehouses of Azerbaijan, and 
we soon saw whole regiments in Italian, 
others later in English, uniforms. 

After the soldiers had been housed, a 
large number of buildings were required 
for administrative purposes and hospi- 
tals. Six hundred of the largest build- 
ings were taken in three precincts, be- 
sides numerous houses elsewhere, and 
as most of these were owned by Arme- 
nians, they were the special sufferers. 
Although, at first, the inhabitants were 
given a few days grace in which to re- 
move their property, the time soon came 
when they had to walk out of their 
houses at a moment’s notice, leaving 
everything behind. Even their-means of 
livelihood were not considered; the 
music teacher must leave his instru- 
ments, the dentist his forceps, the dress- 
maker her sewing-machine, and the 
scholar his library. 

The process of requisitioning advanced 
gradually. First of all foodstuffs were 
required for the soldiers. The large 
merchants had to give up a certain quan- 
tity of their stores, but of the food thus 
collected shiploads were sent to Moscow 
“as a token of gratitude from the people 
of Baku for delivery from the yoke of 
the tyrant.” “It is cruelty to beat a 
cripple with his own crutches,” says the 
proverb, and this official notice in the 
newspaper was a cruel mockery of the 
hungry and destitute. This gift was fol- 


lowed by shiploads of furniture requi- 
sitioned from the unfortunate people of 
Baku. 


The Persian merchants, who feared 
that their goods might be seized, did not 
at first open their shops and warehouses, 
but when, upon the assurance that their 
property would be respected, they re- 
opened their establishments, it was only 
to see the Bolshevik officials rush in and 
carry off everything in automobiles. 
The agony of these men, who lost not 
only all that they possessed, but much 
also which had been confided to their care 
by others, who supposed that,.as for- 
eigners, their warehouses would be re- 
spected, can not be described. The 
Persian Consul, who strongly protested 
to the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, 
pointing out that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment had proclaimed, at Resht and else- 
where in Persia, the entire inviolability 
of Persian property and the special pro- 
tection of the Persians, was threatened 
with arrest on the charge of being a 
counter-revolutionist. 


The miserable condition to which the 
formerly well-to-do people—mostly Ar- 
menians—were now reduced, beggars 
description. Driven from their homes, 
without bedding or furniture, six or eight 
people of both sexes were often herded 
together in a single room, as it had been 
discovered that non-Bolsheviks required 
only ten cubic arshins (an arshin is 28 
inches) of breathing space, while a Bol- 
shevik was entitled to fifteen. 

As the food question — naturally 
enough—was becoming more serious 
from day to day, all the foodstuffs found 
in the town were seized, and certain 
quantities per head—absolutely insuffi- 
cient to maintain life—were allotted. 
The population was divided into three 
classes according to occupation. The 
first class included those only who per- 
formed actual manual labor, such as the 
man who put together a pair of shoes; 
the second class those whose work was 
merely intellectual, or the result of train- 
ing and experience, such as the man who 
cut out the leather or did clerical or 
financial work; while the third were 
employers, or those who lived upon 
money earned in the past and included 
some _ seventy-two thousand persons 
known as bourgeois and who were, as 
such, excluded from all benefits of food 
or shelter. One acquaintance, a middle- 
aged man, stricken with incurable ill- 
ness after a life-time of intellectual 
work, shared the food allowed to a faith- 
ful servant who tended him, and this al- 
though his own home and means had 
long been shared with a widowed sister 
and her orphan children. 

From the first there was never suffi- 
cient food for distribution, even upon 
these lines, and toward the middle of 
July things had reached such a point 
that the hard manual laborer, that is 
the first class only, received one funt 
(9/10 pound) of bread for himself but 
nothing for his family. Thus, those who 





had been the chief instruments in bring- 
ing about the overthrow of the old Gov- 
ernment were made to suffer in their own 
flesh. Although their position before the 
revolution was by no means what it 
should have been and a wiser Govern- 
ment would undoubtedly have acted 
more effectively and brought such relief 
as was in their power, the workingman’s 
position under the new order had be- 
come far worse. They had revolted at 
whips, and were being chastised with 
scorpions. 

However, the worst had not yet be- 
fallen the stricken population. A new 
order was issued by which a house to 
house search was made for any food that 
might have been stored away. Each 
person was limited to one suit of cloth- 
ing, a couple of shirts, and a few small 
articles; everything in excess of this had 
to be handed over to the Government. 
All machinery, tools, etc., were requisi- 
tioned, and after the 17th of July all 
private and public sales were forbidden. 
It was said the. large codperative stores 
were to be opened for the use of the gen- 
eral public, but probably the workers of 
the first class would, even here, be re- 
garded as privileged. About this time 
beds were requisitioned, even from those 
who had not enough for their own fami- 
lies, on the pretence that they were for 
hospital use, although, judging from 
analogy, their destination was by no 
means certain. 


The N. E.R. 


Although the Bolsheviks claim to take 
special care of the young, the N. E. R. 
foodstuffs, mainly intended for children, 
Armenians, Russian and Moslem, were 
no more respected than the property of 
the trades-people. Three times seals 
were placed upon our storehouses, and 
three times removed, after my strong 
protests and countless personal inter- 
views with Commissars. On the day 
after the Revolution, the refugee- 
workers of the N. E. R., with the help of 
a willing Bolshevik official, put a seal 
upon our storehouses and factory, claim- 
ing the contents as their own, and de- 
manding that they should be handed 
over to them. To the credit of the edu- 
cated Armenian residents of Baku be it 
said, their indignation knew no bounds, 
and I remember the contemptuous words 
of even two Bolshevik officials at ingrati- 
tude so base. “They bite the hand of 
those that give them food,” said one, and 
the other, “You saved them from death 
and starvation, but they have forgotten 
| Ns 

The constant intrigues of these people 
to get possession, not only of our stores, 
but even of the money which remained 
in the bank, led in the end to the final 
requisitioning of all our property by 
the Bolshevik Government, who averred 
that they would be responsible for the 
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eare of our refugee children. When, 
however, they had possessed themselves 
of everything, the children were simply 
dismissed and the Institution buildings 
turned into barracks. 

The manner in which the N. E. R. 
property was taken shows the absolute 
lack of codperation and organization in 
the various departments of the Govern- 
ment. There is little doubt in my mind 
that the Azerbaijan Soviet Government 
intended to accede to my first energetic 
protests. There were, however, too 
many opposing influences and interested 
parties. The impetus was given by the 
people for whom we had been caring, the 
idea was taken up by the Commissariat 
of Public Care which, to begin with, 
succeeded no better than did the Refu- 
gees. An attempt was then made by the 
Commissariat for the alimentation of 
Baku, and this Commissariat, and that 
of Public Welfare, finally triumphed. 
Before this event it had happened that 
the weather became suddenly very hot 
and trying, and as I knew that there was 
a great lack of food suitable for children 
in the town, I sent to the Commissar of 
Public Welfare, who professes to look 
after the children, a large quantity of 
milk, sugar, cocoa, flour, and hospital 
requirements, a gift the receipt of which 
he announced in the official newspapers. 
Shortly afterwards, when the question 
of seizing the N. E. R. stores was raised 
by the Commissariat of Alimentation in 
the Revolutionary Committee, the Com- 
missar of Public Welfare pointed out 
the ingratitude of the contemplated ac- 
tion after all that they had received from 
the N. E. R. No decision was arrived 
at, but the Commissioner of Alimenta- 
tion, without further notice, one evening 
sent a great many motor trucks and men 
to carry off the contents of the store- 
house of the Commonwealth Child Fund, 
a task they did not complete till day- 
break. Following this example, the 
Commissar of Public Welfare took what 
remained of the stores in the Children’s 
Day Home. 


The final sealing of the remaining 
N. E. R. storehouse was effected by a 
high Moslem official who was not 
ashamed to take advantage of the occa- 
sion to pocket six cans of milk, in spite 
of the protests of our storekeeper. When 
I officially reported this matter, the Chief 
of the District Police expressed doubt 
that anything could be done against a 
man occupying so influential a position. 
He simply disappeared for a few days, 
and in the meantime the Commissariat, 
of which he was an important member, 
seized the property, and there was no 


further question of prosecuting the 
thief. 
; H. H. SPOER 
District Commander in the Near-East 
Relief. 


(To be continued) 


Correspondence 
‘Child Labor and The 


Constitution’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The editorial comment upon the article 
“Child Labor and the Constitution” by 
Mr. Raymond F. Fuller in The Weekly 
Review of September 29 gives one the 
impression that Socialism, and a dogma 
of equal opportunity with the abolition 
of inheritance and bequest and the re- 
striction of the wealthy or wise parent 
so that his child has no advantages su- 
perior to the poor man’s child, and the 
primary object of child labor legislation 
as set forth by Mr. Fuller are so much 
alike that the reader can distinguish no 
practical difference. Can it be logically 
reasoned that because the “vanguard of 
the child labor reformers” would strive 
for the protection of children against 
exploitation and towards an ideal such as 
Mr. Fuller suggests, we shall reach the 
“inevitable conclusion” of any kind of 
impractical dogma? 

I would not believe that the editorial 
writer can really disagree as to the desir- 
ability of such conditions for everybody’s 
child as Mr. Fuller describes as the 
primary object of child labor legislation, 
viz: “to help establish the democracy of 
childhood—equality of opportunity in 
terms of health, play, and a minimum of 
educational equipment; in terms of the 
child’s right to childhood and to his best 
possible preparation for adulthood.” 
Surely there can be no more difference 
of opinion among enlightened persons as 
to the desirability of such conditions for 
all little children than there has been 
during the last twenty years regarding 
the need of bringing to an end the evils 
of child labor, as that term was generally 
understood in the past. The serious ques- 
tion is should we take it for granted that 
the “vanguard of child labor reformers” 
is trying to or is likely to cause a revolu- 
tion of our social order and to establish 
a socialistic, communistic, bolshevistic, 
or some other greatly feared impractical 
form of government. 

Undoubtedly “the instinct of common 
humanity and right feeling” will lead 
The Weekly Review editor to desire Mr. 
Fuller’s conditions of ‘equal opportu- 
nity,” if you please, for his own child, 
his neighbor’s child, and we dare say even 
for the poor child now living in a squalid 
East Side tenement, but do you believe, 
Mr. Editor, that all efforts to help estab- 
lish better health conditions, opportunity 
for children to play, and a minimum of 
educational equipment in terms of the 
child’s right to childhood and to his best 
possible preparation for adulthood are 
necessarily efforts for a dangerous pro- 
gramme that will overturn the social or- 
der? Of course, if we did establish equal 


opportunity as you suggest through a 
dogmatic method that created a new 
government in a day, we should neces- 
sarily have to follow a plan of revolution 
as was done in Russia and naturally such 
dogmatic policies do not accomplish equal 
opportunity anyway. The only way we 
approach toward ideals (for equal oppor- 
tunity for children is no other than an 
ideal) is through the slow process of 
evolution. The fear of a new social order 
that we consider impractical can only 
slow up but not stop our evolutionary 
progress towards better things. 

The scientific approach of the prob- 
lems of child welfare such as has been 
followed by the U. S. Children’s Child 
Hygiene Association, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association and other similar 
organizations is certain to accelerate our 
progress towards an ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity because it is founded upon scien- 
tific methods and not upon any dogma 
that leads us blindly hither and yon. 

HAROLD H. MITCHELL 

Elmhurst, N. Y., October 7. 


The Method of the Anti- 
Jacobin 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the spring of this year, a person of 
advanced tendencies attempted to distrib- 
ute on our campus a broadside reproach- 
ing the students for their reactionary 
attitude toward the outlaw railroad 
strike. The sole result of this propa- 
ganda was that a group of students— 
sons of steel and oil magnates, no doubt— 
escorted the propagandist from the col- 
lege grounds. Though as a teacher and 
therefore a tool of the capitalists I de- 
rived a good deal of pleasure from this 
incident, I took occasion to remind my 
class in Freshman Composition that the 
only decisive way to answer a pamphlet 
is to write a better pamphlet; and that 
task I exacted of them. Even for a col- 
lege class in composition, the resulting 
themes were disappointing. They were 
both ill-tempered and stupid. On one 
thing only my Freshmen were agreed— 
that everyone who did not come up to 
their standard of a “regular feller” 
should immediately be sent to Soviet 
Russia. Their attitude was exactly that 
of the small boy, who, when called upon 
to admire the refined accomplishments of 
his visiting cousin, exclaimed: “I can’t 
sing, and I don’t talk French, but I can 
punch your damn’ head!” 

My students were suffering from the 
anger inspired in most sensible folk by 
radical volubility. The radical talks and 
talks; the conservative stands it as long 
as he can, and then strikes out with his 
fists. Then the radical invokes the pro- 
tection of the laws whose overthrow he 
has just been advocating, poses as a 
martyr, and thereby gains adherents. 

Shaftesbury knew better than to lose 
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his head in dealing with “enthusiasts”— 
that was the name given the breed in the 
seventeenth century. He caused them to 
collapse simply by refusing to take them 
seriously. Though one may doubt 
whether such tactics would be all-suffi- 
cient at the present time, they should not 
be entirely abandoned; for it is more 
essential than ever that the rational man 
should oppose intellectual radicalism with 
intellectual conservatism, should keep a 
clear, cool head, and above all, should 
retain his sense of humor. 

The power of ridicule as a weapon is 
illustrated by the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
which in the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century fought with such vigor 
that much of it is still serviceable. 

The English Jacobins- were “a little 
group of serious thinkers” who “took up 
in a serious way” literary romanticism, 
Rousseauism, Godwinism, Tom Paineism, 
atheism, communism, free love, vege- 
tarianism, and anything else pertaining 
to advanced and liberal thought. (The 
reader of to-day will recognize the type). 
These intellectuals of course derived 
their name from the French Revolution, 
in which their opinions found a focus. 
Across the channel their wildest dreams 
seemed to be coming true. To be 
sure, the Revolution was somewhat vio- 
lent, but the English Jacobins cared little 
how much blood was shed so long as it 
was somebody else’s. 

When Napoleon dropped his mask and 
brutally invaded Switzerland, some of 
the Jacobins, such as Coleridge, were 
ready to admit that they had been taken 
in. But most of them continued to re- 
proach England for making war upon 
France. Their clamor grew so loud that 
the English Government was frightened 
into a “persecution mania” which soon 
became a mania for persecution. Cole- 
ridge writes in 1809: “To withstand the 
arguments of the lawless, the Anti- 
Jacobins proposed to suspend the law, 
and by the interposition of a particular 
statute to eclipse the blessed light of the 
universal sun, that spies and informers 
might tyrannize and escape in the 
ominous darkness. Oh! if these mis- 
taken men, intoxicated with the alarm, 
and bewildered with the panic of prop- 
erty, which they themselves were the 
chief agents in exciting, had ever lived 
in a country where there was indeed a 
general disposition to change and re- 
bellion!” Here is precedent for meeting 
lawless talk with lawless action. 

Very different tactics were adopted by 
the Anti-Jacobin Review. Its purpose 
was to expose Jacobinism principally 
through satire—to laugh its opponents 
out of court. To this end, four very 
capable men—Gifford, Canning, Ellis, and 
Frere—combined forces. Gifford, a vet- 
eran in satire, had already pricked, or 
rather smashed, the bubble of the Della 
Cruscans. Canning was destined to win 
greatest fame as a public servant. Ellis 


was one of the earliest and best editors 
of medieval romances. Most brilliant of 
the four was Frere, the still unrivaled 
translator of Aristophanes. The first 
number of the new journal appeared in 
November, 1797. 

In accordance with the practice of the 
day, the editors invented an imaginary 
correspondent named Higgins, who pro- 
vides a statement of Jacobin views: 
“Our first principle is, then, the reverse 
of the trite and dull maxim of Pope, 
‘Whatever is, is right.’ We contend, that 
‘Whatever is, is wrong’; that institu- 
tions, civil and religious, that social order 
(as it is called in your cant) and regular 
government and law are but so 
many cramps and fetters on the free 
agency of man’s natural intellect and 
moral sensibility.” 

In support of this theory, Higgins sub- 
mits a wildly Rousseauistic poem, The 
Progress of Man—a parody on the man- 
ner and matter of R. P. Knight’s 
Progress of Civil Society. Since Hig- 
gins’ poem must be read in conjunction 
with the delightfully absurd “arguments” 
and notes, quotation is impracticable; 
but to fail to read it is to miss one of 
the greatest parodies in English. 

Elsewhere the editors, speaking in 
their own persons, assert that another 
Jacobin principle “is the natural and 
eternal warfare of the poor and the rich. 
In those orders and gradations of society 
which are the natural result of the orig- 
inal differences of talents and of industry 
among mankind, the Jacobin sees nothing 
but a graduated scale of violence and 
cruelty. He considers every rich man an 
oppressor, and every person in a lower 
situation as a victim of avarice, and the 
slave of aristocratical insolence and con- 
tempt. These truths he declares loudly 

. . for the purpose of aggravating dis- 
content in the inferior orders. 

“A human being in the lowest state of 
penury and distress is a treasure to a 
reasoner of this cast. He contemplates, 
he examines, he turns him in every pos- 
sible light, with a view of extracting 
from the variety of his wretchedness new 
topics of invective against the pride of 
property.” 

In illustration of this Jacobin trait 
appears perhaps the most famous of the 
Review’s parodies, The Needy Knife- 
grinder and the Friend of Humanity. 
It is directed at both the sapphics and 
the sentimentality of Robert Southey. 
The Friend of Humanity attempts to 
draw from the Knife-grinder a properly 
harrowing tale of oppression, and is met 
instead by a request for sixpence. The 
Friend of Humanity is indignant. 

I give thee sixpence! 
first— 

Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse 
to vengeance— 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast! 

(Kicks the knife-grinder, overturns his wheel 


and exit in a transport of republican enthu- 
siasm and universal philanthropy.) 


I will see thee damned 


One phase of what might be called the 
“war-work” of the Jacobins is set forth 
in the dactylics of The Soldier’s Friend, 


Come, little drummer boy, lay down your knap- 
sack here; 

I am the soldier’s friend—here are some books 
for you; 

Nice clever books by Tom Paine, the philan- 
thropist. 

Here’s half-a-crown for you—here are some 
handbills, too— 

Go to the barracks and give all the soldiers 
some: 

Tell them the sailors are all in a mutiny. 


But the benevolence of the Jacobin ex- 
tends beyond knife-grinders and soldiers 
to the inmates of prisons. He holds 
“that the animadversion of human laws 
upon human actions is for the most part 
nothing but gross oppression, and that, 
in all cases of the administration of 
public justice, the truly benevolent mind 
will consider only the severity of the 
punishment, without any reference to the 
malignity of the crime.” “Why not,” 
ask the editors, as if suggesting the very 
acme of absurdity, “a motion for a 
general gaol-delivery of all the state 
prisoners throughout Europe?” 

To make still clearer the tenet that 
jail-birds are by definition martyrs, a 
sonnet of Southey’s, together with a 
parody, is presented. 


For thirty years secluded from mankind 

Here Martin lingered. Often have these walks 

Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 

He paced around his prison; 

-_ Dost thou ask his crime? 

He had rebelled against the King, and sat 

In judgment on him: for his ardent mind 

Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on earth, 

And peace and liberty. Wild dreams! but such 

As Plato lov’d; such as with holy zeal 

Our Milton worshipped. Blessed hopes! a 
while 

From man withheld, even to the latter days, 

When Christ shall come, and all things be ful- 
filled. 


One more quotation will serve to show 
that the kind of _ internationalism 
preached by the present-day radical is 
no new thing. 


What! shall a name, a word, a sound control 

The aspiring thought, and cramp the expansive 
soul? 

Shall one half-peopled island’s rocky round 

A love that glows for all creation bound? 

And social charities contract the plan 

Framed for thy freedom, universal man?— 

No—through the extended globe his feelings 
run 

As broad and general as the unbounded sun! 

No narrow bigot he:—his reasoned view 

Thy interests, England, ranks with thine, Peru! 

France at our doors, he sees no danger nigh, 

3ut heaves for Turkey’s woes the impartial 
sigh; 

A steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country but his own. 


These excerpts will have fulfilled their 
purpose if they make the reader wish to 
know more of the Anti-Jacobin Review. 
He will quickly discover that it was most 
powerful when it was wittiest, and failed 
only when it lost its temper. 

H. N. FAIRCHILD 

New York City, October 26 
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Psychic Research 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


When the East Indian fakir threw a 
rope up in the air and proceeded to climb 
up it, hand over hand, until he and the 
rope disappeared in the Ethereal blue 
(or at least seemed to), three interesting 
questions arose. (1) Was there a sus- 
pension of physical laws of the universe 
as we understand them? (2) Were the 
bystanders liars? (3) Was the fakir a 
conscious fraud? : 

The first question has been answered 
by mankind generally in the negative. 
The second question for a long time was 
answered in the affirmative. But the 
development of the study of psychology 
has modified the answer to the extent 
that it is admitted that the bystanders 
thought they saw certain marvelous 
phenomena. This was purely a result of 
imagination. They were hypnotized by 
the fakir. 

Taking Dr. Jastrow’s article in The 
Weekly Review for November 3 as a fair 
statement of the scientific mind at the 
present date, it is clear that the answer 
nowadays to the third question is that 
the fakir was a conscious fraud. I 
wonder if, with the progress of the study 
of the human mind, the latter theory will 
be always tenable? The fakir was indeed 
a fraud, but did he know it? 

Dr. Jastrow’s analysis of the Craw- 
ford case is convincing (and incidentally 
delicious), so far as it goes, but it seems 
to me that it stops at the wrong point. 
Crawford himself stopped at the wrong 
point: he paid too much attention to the 
table’s legs and not enough to the lady’s 
legs—a rather uncommon fault in man- 
kind. 

Dr. Jastrow says, “The first step [of 
the paranoiac document] is the posses- 
sion that the medium ‘is incapable of any 
dishonest action.’ ‘There is no doubt that 
she speaks absolute truth.’ ”’ The implica- 
tion is clearly that the medium is a con- 
scious liar and a deliberate fraud. Why 
this gratuitous and unscientific assump- 
tion to explain a phenomenon that can not 
be otherwise explained? Why assume 
that the lady is guilty until so proved? 
In the case at bar which is the juster, 
science or law? Can not science, like the 
law, give the defendant the benefit of the 
doubt until proved guilty? 

Not for worlds would I enter into an 
argument with Psychologists, Psychia- 
trists, or pyrozoic Anthropophagi or any 
of those awful creatures, but I have 
never been able to persuade myself that 
the table-lifter, medium, or whatever she 
may be called, was always and necessarily 
a real and deliberate and conscious with 
malice prepense fraud and deceiver. 
Many years of dealing with immature 
minds has taught me to be wary of 
adopting theories of carefully conceived 


and systematically executed plans of de- 
ception in minds incapable of such sus- 
tained schemes in other directions. 


Undoubtedly there are liars and frauds 
among mediums as there are in every 
walk of life. But here is a girl of seven- 
teen years of age, brought up in a God- 
fearing atmosphere, of unblemished repu- 
tation in everything else, in the presence 
of her own father, sisters, and others of 
her family. Certain curious phenomena 
occur, in seeming contravention of the 
natural laws of the universe. It is 
proved—not a difficult task—that the 
natural laws of the material world are 
functioning as usual, and that the girl 
really lifts the table by her feet and legs. 
That fact established beyond doubt, 
science stops and says, Cherchez la 
femme — nous lavons trouvée — voila 
tout! 

Humbly begging the pardon of psychol- 
ogists, I would say, this is not all; they 
have just begun; they ought to keep on 
and study the mentality of the levitatrix 
—without the assumption that she is 
necessarily a liar and a fraud. In so 
doing they will shed great light on some 
of the puzzling phenomena of the human 
mind, past and present. History is full 
of such human enigmas and the solution 
of them has often been crude and un- 
scientific. Countless thousands of lives 
and millions of treasure have been sac- 
riflced in the past because mankind has 
adopted toward saints and sinners, stu- 
dents and poets, prophets and martyrs 
the same attitude as modern psycholo- 
gists take towards “Kathleen Goligher, 
aged 17 in 1915 when the experiments 
began,” 

E. L. C. Morse 

Chicago, November 15 


Vladivostok Revisited 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is doubtful whether any living per- 
son can adequately describe the tangled 
web of political affairs in this unhappy 
city; certainly not one who has been here 
but a brief twenty-four hours. To proph- 
esy as to its unraveling were sheer folly. 
Let such friends as the Russians still re- 
tain, in spite of all their sins and crimes, 
hope and pray that their madness may 
turn to sanity and that out of their chaos 
and their terrible social troubles order, 
peace, and prosperity may finally emerge. 

The place has grown into a large and 
once thriving community from the in- 
significant village of my first visit, which 
then hugged only a portion of the north 
shore of that splendid harbor known as 
the “Golden Horn” in imitation of its 
Constantinople godfathers. The golfer 
will recognize its shape as that of a cleek, 
hanging on the wall, point downwards, 
shaft horizontal. The latter is the port, 
the former the entrance thereto, beyond 









which, and protecting it from southerly 
gales, lies a large island, the sheet of 
water intervening called, in further def- 
erence to Byzantian precedent, the “‘East- 
ern Bosphorus.” Thus Vladivostok en- 
joys the unusual strategic advantage of 
two deep water approaches. The adjacent 
country is hilly, green with grass and 
shrubs, but quite devoid of trees. Nu- 
merous herds of cattle grazing in mead- 
ows and on hillsides indicate one supply 
of food which needs little labor, a thing 
much out of fashion in Russia to-day, as 
well as at home. 

A trip ashore and a motor ride through 
the town and its environs recalls to mind 
a rather prosperous western mining com- 
munity where hovels and pretentious 
buildings stand side by side. But no 
western mining community would toler- 
ate the wretched clay roads which alter- 
nate with two cobblestone streets in 
Vladivostok, or the poorly constructed 
and ill-kept highways in its neighbor- 
hood. 

We hear much of alleged starvation, 
but I failed to observe a single indication 
of malnutrition either in adult or child 
during my tour of inspection. The im- 
pression made on me was one of shock- 
ing neglect to profit by the natural ad- 
vantages of a potentially rich agricul- 
tural country. 

Foreign flags were flying everywhere; 
foreign soldiers walked the streets, Poles, 
Czechs, and Japanese predominating; 
barracks and warehouses under alien 
colors abounded. The ruble, nominally 
worth about fifty of our cents, is now a 
paper token of which from four to five 
thousand can be bought for an American 
dollar. Each “provisional government,” 
as it ousts its predecessor, issues a fresh 
batch of these “shinplasters” and pro- 
hibits, under severe penalties, the use of 
those displaced. The mortality is ap- 
palling. A special graveyard, only too 
well filled, is provided for the victims of 
typhus. Misery, filth, cessation of in- 
dustry, a debased currency, disease, such 
are the blessings of the Soviet rule which, 
manifested only too potently here, are 
what our parlor Bolsheviks and other 
enemies of American civilization are 
seeking, consciously or unconsciously, to 
impose upon our beloved land. 

While we should amend our immigra- 
tion laws and admit only those who can 
prove their worthiness, a special scrutiny 
of incoming Russians and the deporta- 
tion of many such undesirables in our 
midst would seem to be called for, merely 
as a measure of self-protection. Vladi- 
vostok is an object lesson which our mis- 
guided and ignorant enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of Lenin and Trotsky should ex- 
amine on the spot. Heaven grant that 
no American city ever become a second 
Vladivostok. 

CASPAR F.. GOODRICH 


Vladivostok, June 26 
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New Books and Old 


T IS nine years since Stephen Leacock’s 

“Nonsense Novels” were published. 
And he has now written, in “Winsome 
Winnie and other New Nonsense Novels” 
(Lane), a book of parodies which is as 
amusing as the first series. There are 
people who declare they “‘can not see any- 
thing funny in Leacock.” It is probable 
that they also find Dickens “vulgar” and 
Mark Twain “too farcical”—that they 
are, in short, distressing snobs, for whom 
deportation would be too merciful. No 
authority has ever made a rule about 
humor in which it is set down that to 
smile is permissible, but that to laugh is 
infra dig. Yet there is a current fallacy 
to that effect, and we hear a deal of praise 
for the book of “whimsical” essays, the 
book of ‘‘quiet” humor, while it seems to 
be implied that there is something de- 
grading about a hearty laugh. There are 
at least eight masters of whimsical and 
quiet humor for every writer who can 
arouse honest and outspoken merriment. 
In fact, whimsicality and quiet humor 
are being a little overdone to-day, but 
since Mr. Dooley has ceased to write 
there is only Professor Leacock to make 
books of rollicking fun. Those who walk 
the shady paths of academic austerity 
will never condescend to anything less 
subtle, in the way of parody, than Max 
Beerbohm’s “Christmas Garland.” But 
readers of catholic taste can also find 
enjoyment in Leacock and his new “Non- 
sense Novels.” 

“Winsome Winnie, or, Trial and Temp- 
tation” is said to be “narrated after the 
best models of 1875.” “Who Do You 
Think Did It? or, The Mixed-Up Murder 
Mystery” is a burlesque of the eternal 
detective story. These two are perhaps 
the best in the book, and they are as 
good as any of the sketches which Pro- 
fessor Leacock has ever written. His 
own theory of humorous writing was 
given in a preface to one of his books a 
few years ago. Such a paragraph, from 
the head of the department of political 
science in McGill University, is worth 
repeating: “Many of my friends are 
under the impression that I write these 
humorous nothings in idle moments when 
the weary brain is unable to perform the 
serious labours of the economist. My 
own experience is exactly the other way. 
The writing of solid instructive stuff for- 
tified by facts and figures is easy enough. 
There is no trouble in writing a scientific 
treatise on the folk-lore of Central China, 
or a statistical enquiry into the declining 
population of Prince Edward Island. But 
to write something out of one’s own 
mind, worth reading for its own sake, 
is an arduous contrivance only to be 
achieved in fortunate moments few and 
far between. Personally, I would sooner 
have written ‘Alice in Wonderland’ than 
the whole Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


When French monarchy suffered its 
martyrdom in the days of the Terror, the 
stage was set for a dramatic and thrill- 
ing spectacle. Louis XVI and the Queen 
drawn through the streets in the tum- 
brils, the public execution on the guillo- 
tine, to say nothing of the open, if 
farcical, trials, fixed the events forever in 
the world’s imagination. The end of the 
House of Romanov was, by comparison, 
mean, obscure, lacking in dramatic qual- 
ity, lacking in dignity, but none the less 
pitiable. It was a wholesale butchery in 
a corner; a bestial slaughter in a cellar. 
“The Last Days of the Romanovs” 
(Doran), by Messrs. Telberg and Wilton 
(the first a Russian professor of law, the 
latter a correspondent for the London 
Times), gives the depositions of most of 
the persons who were in a position to 
know the events which led up to the 
“execution” of the former Russian Em- 
peror and Empress, with their children 
and some of their servants, on July 16, 
1918. The arrest of the former Em- 
peror and his family, their enforced 
travels under the charge of this or that 
revolutionary officer, the inconveniences 
and annoyances and humiliations which 
they had to undergo, are all related. 
There does not appear to have been any- 
thing prior to the murders which was 
sufficiently serious or cruel to merit the 
name of torture or outrage. Finally, at 
midnight, they were all awakened and 
told to make ready for a journey. On 
this pretext they were sent to a base- 
ment room of the house in which they 
were living. While they waited there, the 
father, mother, son, four daughters, phys- 
icians, and two servants (one of these a 
poor peasant girl), there entered twelve 
men with revolvers. A single volley suf- 
ficed to kill all but the little boy, one of 
the girls, and the maidservant. These 
had to be killed by the leader of the mur- 
derers or bayoneted by the soldiers. 
Human nature does not learn much. 
The avengers of tyranny in every age 
imitate the worst excesses of tyranny, 
alienate all sympathy from themselves, 
and ensure the perpetuation of tyranny. 


Something unusual, something differ- 
ent from the season’s novels, and the 
mass of holiday gift-books, books of 
travel and biography, are you looking 
for such a volume? You may find it in 
“Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan” 
(Houghton), which has been translated 
from genuine diaries written nearly a 
thousand years ago. The translation is 
by Annie Shepley Omori and Kochi Doi, 
and the introduction is by Amy Lowell. 


Hector MacQuarrie’s “Tahiti Days” 
(Doran) is a much more creditable book 
than some other recent works on the 
same subject. The charm of the South 
Seas does not lie in the debauchery of the 
region, nor do perfectly good smoking- 
room stories make satisfactory material 


for a volume of recollections of travel, 
The gin drinking and profligacy of these 
beautiful islands may be described, but 
it must be done with the restraint of the 
artist, not with a leer, nor with the senti- 
mentalism of Mr. Safroni-Middleton, for 
instance. Mr. MacQuarrie writes with 
appreciation of the islands and the people, 
he writes with directness and humor, and 
best: of all he writes like a man, not like 
a snickering little boy with naughty 
stories to tell. 


Too little, it may be, is said about old 
books on a page of which the heading in- 
dicates that some attention is to be paid 
to them. Here, then, are a few words 
about a book which is at least as old as 
1892; which has seen five editions and 
many more reprintings. At first sight it 
seems almost overweighted with recom- 
mendations, for Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, and Mr. Hilaire Bel- 
loc are quoted upon the jacket, and most 
flattering things they say about it. It 
is “The Diary .of a Nobody” (Arrow- 
smith), by George and Weedon Gros- 
smith, with illustrations by the latter, and 
it has been amusing Great Britain for 
years. To how many on this side of the 
ocean is it as unknown as it was to me? 
It is the totally unimportant journal of 
a man of no importance; a chronicle of 
small beer by a solemn ass, and most 
amazingly well done it is. To enact the 
part of a drunken man the one fatal 
mistake is to think that it can be done 
by getting drunk, and in writing a book 
about dull events, as it would be written 
by a dull man, the great danger lies in 
making your book itself dull. But the 
creators of Mr. Charles Pooter, the ‘“No- 
body” in question, have somehow con- 
trived to picture his exquisite stupidity 
without themselves ever becoming stupid. 


As Mr. H. G. Wells’s “Outline of His- 
tory” (Macmillan) is in two fat volumes 
of over six hundred pages each, and as 
they have only been published for a 
short time, it is unusual to meet any- 
body who says that he has read the whole 
work. Folk generally are “reading” it, 
as they used to be reading Gibbon or 
“Tom Jones.” Whatever is the verdict 
of historical critics, it becomes more 
and more apparent, as one advances in 
the reading, that it is a book of extraor- 
dinary interest. Certain sections—the 
early chapters upon the origin of the 
earth and of man upon the earth, the 
part dealing with the rise and spread of 
Buddhism, for examples—are excellent 
when read by themselves. The chapters 
upon the beginning and rise of Chris- 
tianity are, of course, not written from 
the point of view of any church, nor ac- 
ceptable to orthodox religion. But their 
spirit is reverent. The author, by the 
way, never refers to his book as a history, 
but as an “Outline.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The Militarist at the Dinner 
Table 


Tue First Wortp War, 1914-1918. Personal 
Experiences of Lieut.-Colonel C. a Court 
Repington. In two volumes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

MID war’s alarms Colonel Repington 

never intermitted the duty of dining 
in company, and many pages of this per- 
sonal diary are given up to bare lists 
of fellow guests. The names are for one 
reason or another mostly socially dis- 
tinguished, and very much the same. At 
least the damned iteration, very ques- 
tionable as it is in taste, gives the reader 
an allusion of moving in good society. 

The Repingtonian manner, while by no 

means undiverting, is not ingratiating. 

It appears characteristically in the entry 

for April 18, 1917. The Colonel played 

bridge with Lady Torby. She was “per- 
fectly furious about the Russian revolu- 
tion” and quite convinced that it would 
soon be put down. She also bemoaned 
having to move into town because her 
motor was soon to lack gasoline. Curzon 
had been at Lady Torby’s. Foot-note— 

“This day the United States declared 

war.” 

It is easy to make game of this sort of 
thing, but give the Colonel his chance. 
Of course he listened patiently to Lady 
Torby’s wrath and woes and oddly 
thought them important enough to note. 
But he wasn’t her fool. Three months 
earlier the gay old fox had been dining 
with the Russian danseuse Lydia Lydia 
Kyasht—husband in the Tsar’s army. 
From her he had then and later the 
completest and most accurate informa- 
tion about the Russian situation. The 
acquaintance started at a dancing party 
the gayety of which is hinted at with 
diaristic bated breath. All of which goes 
to show that while perhaps being a world- 
ling shouldn’t be a good way of keeping 
well informed, it often actually is. As 
for the rather slight salutation to newly 
embattled America, Colonel Repington 
simply isn’t interested in the gorgeous 
theoretical consideration involved and 
Suspends comment until he has military 
information. When the time comes he 
is a singularly good and even generous 
observer and critic of the American effort 
in the field. In short, his tendency to 
take his hostesses overseriously, apart 
from some waste of space, does little to 
impair the value of an enlightening book. 
His taste may be a bit at fault but rarely 
his judgment. 


In strategy he was throughout a 
“Westerner,” a foe of the Levantine side- 
shows. He soon faced the dire fact of 
the war of attrition and by every means, 
first in the Times and then in the Morn- 


ing Post, worked for conscription. He 
attacked the appalling clumsiness of 
staff administration, the absurdity of the 
army and navy working without knowl- 
edge of each other’s intentions. We learn 
from him that, when the British were 
hurled back upon Amiens in 1918, Ad- 
miral Keyes, without orders or even in- 
formation, was planning to demolish 
Calais and Dunkirk. He promptly saw 
the calamity of letting the peace treaty 
wait on the League. We get swift per- 
sonal touches. Early Lloyd George 
sulked at sending fresh troops to the 
slaughter in Flanders. Naturally he 
jumped at all chimerical roundabout 
ways of winning without paying the 
price. Balfour, when informed that a 
thousand guns had been lost, in the black 
days of 1918, remarked only “Oh really, 
what a bore.” Such incidents confirm 
the correctness of Mr. Britling’s predic- 
tion that the British would have to win 
the war “their own way.” Mr. Balfour 
was an Easterner, so was Winston 
Churchill, so was Lord Kitchener, sorely 
puzzled at the War Office and too much 
the gentleman to admit it even to him- 
self. One breathes a more rational air 
in the French pages. 

Joffre, already deposed, argues for un- 
limited objectives. Colonel Repington 
admits prophetically that the time will 
come for it, when enough limited objec- 
tives shall have been taken. Nivelle de- 
fends his strategy at the bloody Chemin 
des Dames. Briand demands a statement 
of war aims that would have satisfied 
both Kerensky and President Wilson. 
Marshal Foch makes a cynical exit, say- 
ing, “I may not have my Rhine frontier 
because it is against Wilson’s fine prin- 
ciples, and so when war comes again we 
shall have fine principles in place of a 
natural frontier.” It is also interesting 
to learn from General Pershing that at 
no time did Washington interfere with 
his field plans. Probably no other high 
commander of the war could say as much. 
Such information comes generally from 
direct interviews, and when it is, as 
rarely, at second hand the fact is honestly 
stated. 


To the point of indiscretion this book 
is a look behind the war scene. One 
breathes that air of moral confusion and 
indecision in which, after all, great deeds 
are generally accomplished. One could 
wish the two volumes reduced by proper 
editing to one, but there would have been 
some sacrifice in the process. It would 
have impaired an invaluable document on 
the intellectual limitations of nice people. 

No British dinner is, or at least was, 
complete without an hors d’euvre un- 
canonically served at the end as a 
“savory.” We offer one of royal make. 


Queen Victoria once rebuked a chamber- 
lain for writing simply of the “Duchess 

She penciled on the 
“You should always de- 


of Connaught.” 
offending note: 


scribe the Duchess as ‘Her Royal High- 
ness’ to show that she is not a common 
duchess.” 


Bacchus and Mr. Saintsbury 


Notes oN A CELLAR Boox. By George Saints- 
bury. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

N the present phase of sentiment as 

regards alcoholic drink, the subject- 

matter of this little book will doubtless 
not commend itself universally to Ameri- 
can readers. Its authorship is, however, 
bound to secure for it an uncommon 
share of public attention. Mr. Saints- 
bury, now in his seventy-fifth year—a 
fact which would not be suspected from 
the vivacity of the present opusculum— 
has deserved eminently well of Letters. 
He is the Dean of English literary criti- 
cism; his long career has been signalized 
by the production of many works useful 
to literature and scholarship. In partic- 
ular he has rendered service of the first 
order by his critical labors in the field of 
French fiction; he has helped Balzac to 
an English dominion scarcely inferior to 
that over which the great romancer rules 
in his own tongue. A remarkable stint 
of work for any man, and such as must 
beget a sympathetic interest in this lat- 
est offering of his pen. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s championship of 
wine is a fine and notable thing; one 
feels that it goes fitly and properly with 
his sturdy age; with his ripened scholar- 
ship (of which there are many graceful 
indications in these all too few pages) ; 
his stanch Toryism, crusty but genuine, 
like his regretted Port of ’51; his firm 
attachment to the old gentlemanly order 
of ideas; his drastic and wholesome con- 
tempt for what he honestly deems the 
mawkishness and perverse unreason and 
sciolistic sophistication of the ‘so-called 
Temperance party”; his abhorrence of 
“Pussyfooting,”’ imported, alas, from 
our regenerated America—the word 
makes him snort like a war horse. There 
is in truth but too much reason for the 
Grand Old Man’s heat and perturbation. 
Time was, he says, and not so very long 
ago, “when one could afford to treat the 
adversaries of honest drinking with a 
good-natured and rather lazy contempt. 
They punished themselves, and they 
could not hurt us. But that time has 
passed. The constituencies have been 
flooded till they have become incalculable, 
the general common sense of the country 
has been weakened by an overflow of so- 
called education; statesmen, never the 
most trustworthy of persons, have be- 
come utterly untrustworthy; and the 
great institutions which once were tow- 
ers of refuge and strength against pop- 
ular delusions, have opened their gates 
to any rising of the waters.” 

Our author affirms that there is “ab- 
solutely no scientific proof, of a trust- 
worthy kind, that moderate consumption 
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of sound alcoholic liquor does a healthy 
body any harm at all; while on the other 
hand there is the unbroken testimony of 
all history that alcoholic liquors have 
been used by the strongest, wisest, hand- 
somest, and in every way best races of 
all times, and the personal experience of 
innumerable individuals in favour of the 
use.” Again, he notes as one of the most 
amazing audacities of the Total Absti- 
nence advocates, the assertion that “even 
moderate drinking shortens life’ (a 
text of school-book science in many of 
these States, by the way). This state- 
ment he declares to be susceptible of 
disproof, for “everybody knows _in- 
stances of moderate drinkers [the 
reader will think of the author’s own] 
who have reached ages far beyond the 
average term of man, in a condition of 
bodily health which compares with that 
of most, and of intellectual fitness which 
should shame that of nearly all teeto- 
talers.” 

As for the “abuse” argument, our 
author quotes Abusus non tollit usum 
(abuse does not remove use) as the 
simple and sufficient reply to that; and 
he further declares, with almost unex- 
ampled courage, that “for every evil deed 
that fact or fancy or the unscrupulous 
exaggeration of partisans can charge 
upon alcohol, it has prompted a hundred 
good and kind ones; that for every life 
it has destroyed or spoiled it has made 
thousands happy; that much of the best 
imaginative work of the world has been 
due to its influence [here surely Mr. 
Saintsbury has a right to speak]; and 
that it has, as has been amply shown of 
late, given ‘more power to the elbow’ of 
stout workers and fighters in the best 
of causes.” 

The reader is not to suppose from the 
extracts here given that the book before 
us is wholly or even in considerable part 
devoted to the polemics of the eternal 
liquor question. There is indeed, and 
happily, but a mere soupcon of that un- 
profitable sort of discussion, though it 
is remarkably fresh and of a most candid 
significance. The body of the work, 
which, by the way, is dedicated to Rud- 
yard Kipling—‘one of the best of fel- 
lows, the best poet and taleteller of his 
generation”—is occupied by a history of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s experiences in keeping 
a wine cellar; literally, as the title has 
it, the record of a cellar-book. He quotes 
with infectious approval Thackeray’s 
saying,—“‘Grudge myself good wine? as 
soon grudge my horse corn”; and as to 
the financial outlay involved in his mod- 
est epicurism, the same being spread 
over more than half a century, he has 
these honest and striking words: “There 
is no money among that which I have 
earned since I began to make my living, 
of the expenditure of which I am less 
ashamed, or which gave me better value 
in return, than the price of the liquids 


chronicled in this booklet. When they 
were good they pleased my senses, 
cheered my spirits, improved my moral 
and intellectual powers, besides enabling 
me to confer the same benefits on other 
people. And whether they were good or 
bad, the grapes that had yielded them 
were fruits of that Tree of Knowledge 
which it became not merely lawful but 
incumbent on us to use, with discern- 
ment, when our First Mother had paid 
the price for it, and handed it on to us 
to pay for likewise.” 

The subject of wine is so variously 
related to and identified with literature 
that our author justly feels his present 
work stands in no need of apologia. It 
will indeed please the mere lover of let- 
ters as well as the bon vivant and the 
connoisseur of wines (specimens of both 
are, presumably, still extant and una- 
bashed amongst us!). Perhaps nothing 
in the book is more pleasing than the 
following ingenuous disclosure of its 
purpose and motive: “It is sometimes 
forgotten that only one of the two peaks 
of Parnassus was sacred to Apollo, the 
other belonging to Dionysus (Bacchus). 
The present writer has spent much of 
his life in doing his best, as he could 
not produce things worthy of Phebus, 
to celebrate and expound them. It can 
not be altogether unfitting that he 
should, before dropping the pen finally, 
pay such literary respects as he may to 
the other sovereign of the ‘duplicate 
horn.’ ” 


The story of Mr. Saintsbury’s cellar- 
book per se must be left to the reader’s 
sole enjoyment, without anticipation 
here. A quaint and delightful chronicle 
it is, and as we have a right to expect 
from such a pen, interspersed with many 
an apt literary hint and suggestion. 
The discussion of the various wines of 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, of 
the ales of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land together with many other “far- 
flung” alcoholics, is all shrewd and in- 
formative, and, be it added, never in the 
least boresome. Our author is always 
interested, and so he always interests, 
even though his subject be a malum 
prohibitum. He seems to have had a 
most catholic taste in his long commerce 
with the “good creature wine.” <A noble 
impartiality as regards all the members 
of the alcoholic family appears to be his 
outstanding virtue; and it somehow en- 
dears him even to a disinterested, be- 
cause dry, American reader. True, some 
few tipples, especially certain Sherries 
and Madeiras, are pronounced “super- 
nacular’—a magistral adjective that, 
and but little known to our usage; but 
for none has he a bad word, not even for 
Absinthe, the “Green Terror” of the 
anti-alcoholists, to which indeed he de- 
votes one of his most brilliant pages. 
Of a favorite Port he remarks feelingly 
that the Almighty might have caused a 


better wine to exist, but that He never 
did! Nothing does you so much good as 
Champagne, he sagely opines, if you do 
not drink it too often; Claret and Bur- 
gundy he took a full share of during 
more than forty years, or until gout 
threatened. Hock he places among the 
“First Three” or even the first five or six 
greatest wines; not even his sturdy 
British patriotism can move him to for- 
swear his allegiance to the king of Ger- 
man wines. Red Hocks are mentioned 
as specifics for insomnia. He always 
“kept some whisky going,” while he had 
acquired in Guernsey, and not lost in 
Scotland, a taste for Hollands (gin) 
which he pronounces a “very excellent, 
most wholesome, and at its best, most 
palatable drink.” He reprehends the 
abominable excise tyranny of enforced 
“breaking down” to thirty below proof, 
which has “spoilt the ethers of the older 
whiskies terribly.” Irish whisky when 
good, he allows, has the national charac- 
teristic of being singularly ingratiating. 
“All alcoholic drinks, rightly used, are 
good for body and soul alike; but as a 
restorative of both there is nothing like 
Brandy.” (O oracles of Westerville, 
Ohio, well may you be stricken dumb!) 
Even Absinthe, the most open to abuse, 
is sovereign sometimes, as after sea- 
sickness. Rum is the most carminative 
and comforting of all spirits; without 
it that most glorious liquor called 
Punch—“which is nowhere — spoken 
against in the Scriptures”—could not be 
made. Gin, too, though so unjustly re- 
viled and maltreated, is one of the most 
wholesome of all the clan, and a real 
specific for some kinds of disease. As 
for the several liqueurs, ‘Those who can 
drink them and do not are fools, but 
those who can’t drink them and do are 
worse fools, and unjust men too, since 
they bring scandal on an excellent crea- 
ture and consume that share of it which 
should go to others.” 

There is no beverage which our im- 
partial author has “liked to live with” 
more than Beer, and he regards Cob- 
bett’s belief in this liquor as the noblest 
feature of his character. Nearly all 
bitter drinks are good. The comeliest 
of black malts is that stately liquor called 
Guinness. Genuine Lager Beer is no 
more to be boycotted than genuine Hock. 
Cider-apples prove that Providence had 
the production of alcoholic liquors di- 
rectly in its eye; they are good for 
nothing else whatever, and they are ex- 
cellent good for that. Cider is almost 
sovereign for gout. Mixed drinks are 
likely to lead to the consumption of too 
much sugar, and sugar is as unwhole- 
some as its derivative alcohol is health- 
ful. Spirit asks for water, but “wine 
and beer ask for nothing but their own 
goodly selves, and somebody to drink, 
appreciate and not abuse them.” 

Our author’s resentment of the Ameri- 
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can “moral invasion” of Great Britain— 
a “subdolous and impertinent foreign 
interference,” he calls it—inspires some 
of his wittiest and most amusing sallies. 
He speaks of the word “dry” as having 
acquired from us a “new and blasphe- 
mous signification,” and refers to the 
boasts of Prohibitionists as having dried 
up this country by “sowing pseudo- 
scientific tarradiddles in American 
school-books.” The American practice 
of drinking whisky “neat,” which he 
takes for granted, explains the differ- 
ence between the English and American 
attitude in regard to alcoholic liquors. 
He would like to have used the “emp- 
ties’ from his wine-cellar in “pelting 
any Pussyfoot who would make our 
dinner-tables dry places, and deprive our 
hearts of that which God sends to make 
them glad.” Believing in a Providence 
which makes the punishment fit the 
crime, he avers that the “thirst of the 
Pussyfoots in the Seventh Circle, if they 
are allowed there, will be ten times that 
of the drunkards.” Thanklessness to- 
wards God and malice towards men 
seems to our author to constitute about 
as awkward a “soul-diathesis” as can be 
imagined. Pussyfoot science is his par- 
ticular béte noire, and its consecrated 
phrase, “toxic euphoria,” as applied to 
the drinker’s elation and sense of well- 
being, he pronounces a vain and falla- 
cious thing. Worth noting too is his 
remark that real men of science can not 
be too carefully distinguished from “sci- 
entists’—a word of bad etymology and 
one too much played upon in our Ameri- 
can reform texts. 


There is a chapter on Bottles and 
Glasses done in a curiously learned and 
withal diverting vein. The concluding 
part of the book is oddly yet not in- 
appropriately made up of a set of menus 
from the author’s own table which 
abundantly manifest that his precept 
and practice were in accord; in view of 
their historical as well as biographical 
interest, the space is not unworthily oc- 
cupied. And the final word will perhaps 
seem to not a few readers the most ap- 
posite in the whole book. “Alcohol can 
be obtained from all sorts of things; not 
so a vintage wine, one of the most per- 
fect of Nature’s products—to those who 
can appreciate perfection.” This is the 
word of one Professor H. E. Armstrong 
quoted by our author. Mr. Saintsbury 
piously caps it: “And it is so. On those 
who would deprive us of it let the curse 
of Nature rest!” 

Which commination, one suspects, will 
doubtless have no more deterrent effect 
upon the prohibitionist overseas than 
similar sentiments have had upon his 
congener at home. “We should worry,” 
seems to express the cocksure attitude of 
both groups of censors of what they are 
pleased to regard as the world’s morals. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 


Preparations and 

Happenings 

Our Peter. By George Woden. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Rain BeErForeE SEVEN. 3y Eric Leadbitter. 

Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Com- 

pany. 

DEVELOPMENT. By W. Bryher. 

The Macmillan Company. 
True Love. By Alan Monkhouse. New York: 

Henry Holt & Company. 

VER brisker grows the competition 

among American publishers in the 
bringing out of “first” novels by new 
British geniuses or genii. It is almost 
incredible that there should be any more 
rabbits in the hat. The publishers of 
“Rain before Seven” are so impressed 
with it that they have contracted for the 
author’s next three novels. In fact (which 
is to say in my opinion), it is rather 
more than a good example of the usual 
thing. This youth of England appears 
in the world with somewhat less of ob- 
stetrical tumult than is now customary 
in fiction; passes through his schooldays 
with somewhat less pother, though an 
expulsion ends them; follows the star of 
“temperament” without actually wallow- 
ing in sexual squalor. He does something 
at the piano, but lacks the will and 
adroitness necessary for success. At 
first glimpse of failure, he sinks “down 
and out” for a year or two. There is a 
suspicious approach to the romantic in 
his young sister’s discovery of him as 
a beachcomber; but what follows is un- 
romantic enough. He “finds himself” in 
conformity, as a business executive and 
the contented husband of a nice girl. 
Nonconformity may be said to have its 
revenge in the person of the other 
woman, the Isobel for whom as a moral 
agent so little can be said, but who is 
the one vividly projected and memorable 
figure on the scene. In short, this, like 
a hundred other fairly recent British 
novels, might well be read with enthu- 
siasm for its novelty by a Rip Van 
Winkle whose dropping-off memories had 
been of the England of William Black 
and George Meredith. The person who 
has read all or a tenth of those hundred 
others will be able to contain his trans- 
ports. 

And so of “Our Peter,” a “second” 
novel much closer to current convention 
than the author’s first one, “Little 
Houses.” It is true that the grand ob- 
stetrical scene is here transferred from 
the first page to the last, when the ar- 
rival of our Peter’s twins puts a crown 
upon his respectable and contented lot. 
The setting is that provincial England 
which gets on very well without London. 
Our Peter’s progress is begun and so far 
as we know ended in Tambridge, a bor- 
ough quite like the Selbridge of “Little 
Houses”—or the Bursley of “Clay- 
hanger.” In short, the book adds an- 
other well-made brick to the rather 
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shapeless monument commemorating 
late-Victorian provincialism with which 
so much of recent English fiction has 
busied itself. There is no doubt of 
George Woden’s “saturation” or of his 
skill in squeezing the sponge. But the 
vulgar question recurs, Does he get us 
anywhere? In “Development,” a first 
book which is (despite the title-page) 
not a novel but a narrative-study of the 
growth of a personality, there is a pas- 
sage which may express the half-con- 
scious feeling of many a depressed fol- 
lower of the contemporary novel. The 
youthful Nancy, with her childlike quali- 
ties, has an extraordinary sense of 
proportion. Nourished upon the clas- 
sics, widely read in modern French and 
English literature, she is almost con- 
temptuous of the present: “In France a 
period of immense richness had passed 
away, almost before her eyes. The 
strength, the clarity, and truth of half a 
century of vision had ebbed into the 
mere cleverness of Romains, the mere 
brilliancy of Fort. America was hope- 
ful; there was, at least, a sense of vital- 
ity abroad; but it was promise, not 
achievement. England was dull with 
echoes of just dead age, or too troubled 
by transition to remember beauty. 
Nancy read book after book to find they 
were only lumps of well-wrought ma- 
terial, a long preparation for something 
which never happened, heavy, blunted, 
barren of definite aim. The ‘romantic’ 
volumes set out to be wicked, and 
drowned themselves in a mire of untrue 
psychology and false emotion. The re- 
alists photographed the time, but some- 
how managed to omit the spirit. There 
was no mingling of irony with loveli- 
ness; the unpleasant truths of existence 
were blurred with a false perspective or 
were never faced at all. Discouragement 
marched in the train of this futility, 
and from these pages of degenerate 
weakness Nancy turned with relief to 
“Tom Jones.’ ” 


“A long preparation for something’ 
which never happened’”’—‘lumps of well- 
wrought material”—good phrases indeed 
for the mass of capably and often bril- 
liantly written narratives, mainly “life 
stories,” which, month by month, old 
England sends us and which we continue 
to peruse with admiration and a sigh. 

Alan Monkhouse, like the author of 
“Development,” is not content to echo 
the brisk and matter-of-fact accent of 
his contemporaries. He seems not to be 
afraid that someone will accuse him of 
“style,” that discredited Victorian attri- 
bute or accomplishment. Manchester is 
his scene; his time that now so often 
dramatized year or two during which 
England half-consciously approached and 
half-reluctantly met her “zero hour.” 
The focal person, Arden, is a young 
member of the staff of a great Man- 
chester journal here called the Herald. 
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He is not whole-heartedly a journalist, 
and has done a play or two which bring 
him into contact with the personnel of 
a local repertory theatre. Between him 
and one of them love has come to exist 
unspoken, by the zero hour. He says 
the word, and learns that the woman of 
his love is of German birth and of un- 
concealed German sympathies. She loves 
England, but she can not hate Germany 
or tolerate the thought of her destruc- 
tion. They make a compact of mutual 
tolerance, and are married before Arden 
goes off to do his duty as an Englishman. 
The Herald has incurred ignominy by 
resisting the idea of war for England 
till the fact of war is established. Arden 
and most of his colleagues see beyond 
the interests of England, and loathe the 
need of saving her and the world by 
force. But the need is there, and one by 
one they respond. Both Arden and his 
high-souled wife are physical victims of 
the war. Their child survives to make 
what he can, in his turn, out of the ob- 
scure but not inglorious enterprise of 
modern life. A book of moderate liber- 
alism, whose hope for the race lies not 
in panacea or propaganda, but in a 
gradual enrichment of ideas and 
strengthening of tendencies. 
H. W. BoYNTON 


The Invention of the Cal- 
culus 


THe Earty MATHEMATICAL MANUSCRIPTS OF 
Lemniz. By J. M. Child. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

NE of the most unfortunate contro- 

versies on the question of priority of 
discovery that ever stirred the scientific 
world is that which relates to the origin 
of the calculus. Newton was a man who 
was strongly averse to setting forth in 
print his most important discoveries. He 
had not merely to be urged to publish 
these discoveries; it was necessary that 
he should be driven by all reasonable 
forces that his friends could command. 

Leibniz, on the other hand, rarely hesi- 

tated to lay before the world such scien- 

tific material as his brilliant mind had 
brought to light, having a literary style 
that commanded attention and being 
much more a man of the world than the 
rather timid Cambridge scholar with 
whom he was destined to come in con- 
flict. The result was that, although New- 
ton unquestionably developed a theory of 
the calculus before Leibniz had even be- 
gun to work upon one of his own, he 
did not protect himself through any pub- 
lication on the subject until after Leib- 
niz had laid before the scientific world 
his own views and methods. The two 
men approached the subject at different 
angles. Newton built upon foundations 


laid by his illustrious master, Barrow, 
and developed a fluxional calculus based 
ideas of motion; 


upon Leibniz built 


chiefly upon the works of men like Cav- 
alieri and developed an infinitesimal cal- 
culus with a notation differing entirely 
from that of Newton. 

If Leibniz did not know of Newton’s 
work, he might easily have done so, and 
in due time there came forward the fa- 
miliar type of busybodies who delight to 
stir up controversy. In this case they 
were led by Fatio de Duillier (1699), and 
the claim was made that the German 
scholar had practically stolen his ideas 
from British sources. The result was a 
bitter war of words and essays, the Cam- 
bridge case being rather more fully and 
bitterly set forth than that of Leibniz. 
It was not until the nineteenth century, 
and then owing largely to such English 
scholars as De Morgan, that an impartial 
view of the controversy began to be 
taken by advocates of the two parties. 

At about the same time that England 
came generally to recognize the merits if 
not the priority of Leibniz’s work, Dr. 
C. I. Gerhardt discovered in the Royal 
Library of Hanover a mass of manu- 
scripts of his great countryman relat- 
ing to the discovery of the principles of 
the calculus, and from these he selected 
the most important for publication. It 
is from these publications that Mr. 
Child obtained the material which he 
now renders available for English read- 
ers. This material consists of manu- 
scripts written by Leibniz, chiefly in 
the years 1673-1677, and the Historia et 
Origo Calculi Differentialis which he had 
prepared not long before his death but 
which he did not live to publish. 

The result is that we now have, in 
form easily accessible in English, Leib- 
niz’s own statement of his case. Mr. 
Child has translated this material with 
care and has added many valuable notes. 
As to much of the editor’s work, how- 
ever, Ovid’s succinct phrase, Materiem 
superabat opus, must be reversed. The 
fact is that Mr. Child’s work, as seen in 
his commentary, not only does not sur- 
pass the material with which he had to 
work, but is such as to be the cause of 
sincere regret to all who would like to 
see the subject presented with fairness 
and dignity. It is not dignified to say 
that “Leibniz is—suffering from a lapse 
of memory.” This means that the com- 
mentator thinks that Leibniz was a liar, 
but he might have given this impres- 
sion more happily. Similarly, such 
phrases as “Gerhardt is guessing,” “Of 
course I am not arguing,” and “This .. . 
is a hopeless muddle Goodness 
knows what the use of it was supposed 
to be in this form!’”—and they are 
numerous—are unfortunate. They sub- 
tract from the pleasure of the reader 
and they give a feeling that the book 
is not the work of a fair-minded scholar. 

It seems, therefore, a just criticism 
to say that the work is a valuable one 
because of its original material, but that 





——.. 


the value of the contribution and the 
pleasure that the reader will derive from 
its perusal are greatly diminished be- 
cause of the editor’s style. 

DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Nervous Breakdown 


THE ProsteEM oF Nervous BREAKDOWN. By 
Edwin Lancelot Ash, Doctor of Medicine, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
REVENTIVE medicine has, up till 
now, always laid its stress upon the 

physical disabilities of man. The world 
war has had the effect of calling unusual 
attention to nervous accidents and men- 
tal maladies and to the importance of 
studying their nature and the methods 
of prevention. 

Previous to our Civil War the word 
“nervous” was hardly in our vocabulary. 
One read about hysteria, the “vapors,” 
and the morbus anglicus (a mixture of 
gout and hypochondria), but no one was 
really ‘‘nervous.” 

In 1868, Dr. George M. Beard first de- 
scribed ‘nervous prostration,” and it still 
is called “Beard’s disease.” Ten years 
later, Dr. Weir Mitchell independently 
described what seemed to him a new dis- 
ease which he called “nervous debility.” 
About 1880, Dr. Beard published his 
completed work on “Neurasthenia or 
Nervous Prostration,” and a year later 
his work on “American Nervousness,” 
most interesting and original volumes. 
Dr. Ash does not refer to these works 
nor to any American authority on his 
subject, although the nervous breakdown 
has been called a peculiarly American 
disease and has been much studied and 
written about by American physicians. 

However, Dr. Ash’s work is not an his- 
torical or technical one, and is evidently 
intended for popular reading. He begins 
by stating the problem and gives a gen- 
eral sketch of the symptoms of nervous 
instability, laying special stress on the 
superior importance of the mind in the 
causation of nervous breakdown. This 
factor he correctly asserts is at fault 
more often than the body. 

In a chapter on the emotions he indi- 
cates the close relation between emo- 
tional states and bodily health, and de- 
clares that certain forms of breakdown 
are dependent on storms and conflicts in 
our emotional systems. Emotion is 
handed down to us with our instincts 
and is indeed the subjective side of in- 
stinct and a propelling power of action. 
But unless kept in control, it handicaps 
man’s efficiency. If, as civilization and 
intelligence progress, emotion is not kept 
a little behind, there will follow personal 
and racial disaster. Dr. Ash does not 
make this generalization, but it is sug- 
gested by him in rather numerous and 
interestingly written pages devoted to 
the portrayal of the emotional values in 
life as related to health and disease. 
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He has a chapter on “The Nervous 
Temperament,” which is the nervous 
form of an individual’s reaction to par- 
ticular influences and conditions. Char- 
acter is built upon temperament, says 
the author, and it should be our ideal to 
make our characters masters of our tem- 
perament. Here is a hint to the abnor- 
mally radical and the passionately pro- 
gressive. 

The causes of nervous breakdown are 
discussed in two chapters. Then we 
have a description of the forms of break- 
down, with particular discussions con- 
cerning each type. The author then tells 
us of methods of treatment, giving chap- 
ters on rest-cure, on sleep, rest, and recre- 
ation, and on the hygiene of childhood 
and youth and the methods of self-help. 

The subjects are discussed temperately 
and sanely. Dr. Ash describes or refers 
to certain at present acutely controver- 
sial phases, but is wisely non-committal. 
He has no fads and attacks none, though 
the field is large. He has no special 


modes of cure, and he is hardly enough 


of an alarmist; for preventive neurology 
and mental hygiene are imperative needs 
of to-day. 

But the subject is really much more 
subtle than the author makes it or 
perhaps could make it, considering his 
audience. He tells nothing new to the 
physician and very much less than an 
experienced neurologist or neuro-mental 
specialist might want to say. To such 
a one the book seems rather academic; 
of the study rather than of the clinic. 
The author does not know, or at least 
does not bring out clearly, the high 
lights, or perhaps we should say certain 
outstanding concrete facts, about nerv- 
ous breakdown. For example, it is a fact 
that, in the United States at least, a ma- 
jority of so-called nervous prostrations 
are really mild forms of melancholia—an 
hereditary, functional, and perfectly cur- 
able malady, often coming on without 
any known cause, and often quite unpre- 
ventable by any means as yet known. 
Many so-called nervous breakdowns in 
early life are mild forms of a serious 
mental disorder known as “dementia 
praecox”; many breakdowns in early and 
middle life are due to a blood infection 
or to accident, shock, or litigation. In 
late life the breakdowns are most often 
those of hypochondriacal depression. Tak- 
ing out these, the number of real break- 
downs due to overwork and anxiety and 
physical disease are found to be rather 
few. And in this country real neuras- 
thenia, or nervous exhaustion, is rather 
a rare condition. 

People who have hysteria and obses- 
sions and morbid fears and neural or 


mental inferiority are not problems of 


breakdown. They are rather the chron- 
ically unstable with various episodic 
crises and with peaks and depressions in 
their career. Then we have groups of 


the ever-juvenile-minded (fixed juvenil- 
ism), of high-grade morons (a useful 
much-needed class), and those people who 
have too highly organized emotional sys- 
tems or paranoid trends furnishing the 
soil for the cults. 

All the subtilities of modern psychol- 
ogy are being applied to interpreting 
these people—and it is for them that all 
the resources of the physician, the psy- 
chologist, and the educator are needed 
and should be called upon. Dr. Ash deals 
with general symptoms rather than with 
these definite groups and _ problems. 
However, his book on the whole should 
be a distinct help in promoting an inter- 
est in a most important field of preven- 
tive medicine. 


The Run of the Shelves 


T would not be amiss to call Miss 

Agnes Repplier the Chesterton of 
America. Both are Tories of a sort, 
lovers of the good things mankind has 
found by long toil and is now so child- 
ishly anxious to discard; each is, what 
the Tory so seldom contrives to be, a 
wit with a keen sense of ridicule for the 
vanities of a generation which thinks the 
world began when it was born; each en- 
joys the coruscations of paradox. They 
have their differences, of course. Miss 
Repplier’s wit is nimbler than the burly 
Englishman’s, not so robust, perhaps, and 
she never exchanges the stiletto for the 
Rabelaisian club which G. K. C. some- 
times likes to wield; her philosophy is a 
little less substantial; but in the main 
they are aiming to hurt, and, we suspect, 
often do hurt, the same persons. Miss 
Repplier’s latest volume, “Points of 
Friction,” published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, contains ten essays gathered 
from the magazines. If we have any 
fault to find it is that the book would be 
rather more readable if the same number 
of pages had been given to a larger num- 
ber of essays. Brevity is the soul of wit, 
as the author herself reminds us, and 
here and there we think she might have 
avoided a little sense of lengthening out 
if she had spared the reader some of 
her good things on one subject and passed 
more rapidly to another. But it may be 
that such criticism is captious. Cer- 
tainly there is not a page of the book 
which does not go to disprove one-half 
at least of Lecky’s axiom that “stupidity 
in all its forms is Tory, folly in all its 
forms is Whig.” Miss Repplier’s own 
definition has a finer edge: 

Temperamental conservatism is the dower 
(not to be coveted) of men in whom delight 
and doubt—I had almost said delight and 
despair—contend for mastery; whose enjoy- 
ment of color, light, atmosphere, tradition, lan- 
guage, and literature is balanced by chilling 
apprehensiveness ; whose easily won pardon for 
the shameless revelations of an historic past 
brings with it no healing belief in the trium- 
phant virtues of the future. 


We shall not attempt to follow Miss 
Repplier in the application of this tem- 
perament to the various questions of the 
day with which it is her pleasure to play 
in these essays. It is enough to say that 
the play is good, though blood some- 
times flows. 


In 1915 Prof. John Erskine published 
in two large volumes what he entitled 
Lafcadio Hearn’s “Interpretations of 
Literature.” These were essays edited 
from the notes of Hearn’s lectures in 
Tokyo taken down, almost verbatim, by 
his Japanese students. Two years later 
a third volume was added, made up in 
the same manner and entitled “Life and 
Literature.” These, with a fourth volume 
not relevant to the present note, offer 
together a remarkable body of literary 
criticism, although they may not deserve 
quite so high a station as their editor, 
with pardonable pride, would give them. 
Now Professor Erskine has selected from 
these volumes ten chapters which deal 
more particularly with the craft of 
authorship, and has reprinted them under 
the title of “Talks to Writers” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). It was a happy idea, for 
many readers who might be frightened 
by the bulk of the earlier publications 
will be attracted to this more modest 
volume. And college students of English, 
for whom the book is especially designed, 
will find it useful and _ stimulating. 
Hearn, though a more thoughtful and 
studious man than one would have 
suspected from his stories, never quite 
cleared up his own philosophy, which, 
to tell the truth, is rather a patchwork 
of pieces from romanticism and Spen- 
cerian science, with an occasional shred 
from an older and very different canon 
of judgment. But when he talks of his 
craft, he speaks with knowledge and 
assurance. 


A young clergyman in need of rest re- 
ceives an unexpected legacy; he buys an 
automobile and takes his wife with him 
to England. They tour the country, un- 
dergo various accidents, visit, meet all 
kinds of people, and keep up a brisk 
correspondence, each from his or her 
own angle of observation, with a friend 
at home. Add that both husband and 
wife are extremely clever with the pen, 
and rather impudent in their freedom of 
remark, and you have all the materials 
out of which Dr. Leighton Parks has 
made as entertaining a little volume as 
one often meets with in these dull days. 
“English Ways and By-Ways” (Scrib- 
ners) is the title of the book, but it is 
chiefly the “ways,” as Dr. Parks calls 
them, the Mores, as Professor Sumner 
would have termed them, that furnish 
the subject-matter of these letters—and 
particularly the ways of our English 
cousins as contrasted with our own in 
the minds of two buoyant and self- 
assured Americans, one of whom at 
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Novels of Distinction 





THE CAPTIVES Hugh Walpole 
Author of THE SECRET CITY, JEREMY. 
FORTITUDE, ete. Mr. Walpole’s most 
ambitious novel of English Life. $2.00 

LADY LILITH Stephen Mckenna 
A heroine fully as daring, as unconven- 
tional as SONIA. $2.00 


A POOR WISE MAN 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 

Author of DANGEROUS DAYS. “Mrs 
Rinehart dips her pen in magic.’’—Chi- 
cago News. $2.00 
WOUNDED SOULS Philip Gibbs 


“Read it—you will be shocked, surprised, 
amused—and, we hope delighted.’’—Chi- 
eago Daily News. $2.00 
THE EVE OF PASCUA Richard Dehan 
“The work not only of a born story-teller, 
but of an artist.’—Weekly Review. $1.90 
A TALE THAT IS TOLD Frederick Niven 
To all those to whom Walpole, Galsworthy, 
Swinnerton, Bennett and others of the 
realists appeal we strongly recommend 
this unusual novel. $1.90 

















THE SUMMONS A. E. W. Mason 


A roma e by the author of THE FOUR 
FEATHERS. “Intricate and often dra- 
matic = plot.’""—New York Times. $2.00 


NICHT AND DAY Virgina Woolf 


Author of THE VOYAGE OUT. “Has 
anyone ever given us such a psvchologv df 
love? One thinks of Meredith.’’—(New 
Commonwealth.) $2.25 


ELIOF THE DOWNS C. IJ. A. Peake 











“A first book so good that many a sea- 
soned novelist, no doubt, would be proud 
to be its author.’’—America. $2.00 


RESPONSIBILITY James E. < 


An unusual and memorable novel. ‘A 
very rich book.’”’-—New York Tribune. $2. 00 


THE VOYACE OUT Virgina Woolf 


“Thoroughly interesting, a distinctly un- 








usual book.’’—Independent. $2.25 
THE MASK John Cournos 


“Its author is not only fearless, but he 
cuts deeply into human character and can 
exhibit its beauty as well as its mechan- 
isms.’’~—Chicago Evening Post. $1.90 


*“QUEEN LUCIA” E. F. Benson 
“Distinguis shed among the novels of the 
—New York Evening Post. $2.00 

INVINCIBLE MINNIE 
Elizabeth Sanxay Holding 


“She is as inevitable as fate; she is 
sublime and sordid; ugly and yet strangely 
beautiful. One of the most interesting 
books I have read in years.’’—Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. $2.00 





season. 





MRS, CRADDOCK 
W. Somerset Maugham 
“A clever and intelligently eynical book, 
re markably well done.’’—Baltimore News. 
‘After you read the first forty pages you 
can’t stop.’’—Life. $1.90 


PAINTED MEADOWS 


‘To many thousands of readers it offers a 
satisfac tion scarcely achieved once a 
year.’’—Life. $1.90 


VERENAIN THE MIDST ELE. V. Lucas 





Sophie Kerr 








“It is a typical Lucas novel, whimsical, 
happy as to characters and full of a subtle 
something which fascinates the reader 
quite out of himself.”"—Buffalo Courier. 

$1.90 


At All Booksellers 





DORAN 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 




















least, the husband, is inclined to be 
rather captious of anything different 
from that to which he is accustomed. If 
comparisons are odious, then part of this 
book will be, let us say, slightly irritating 
to the self-complacent Britisher, who sees 
no humor in being laughed at. But it is 
not all jest of this sort. In some things— 
in the management of the country home, 
in the activity of the solid, scholarly 
clergyman—the visitors recognize the 
stalwart qualities of English life, and 
sigh over the comparative flimsiness of 
the same life in America. If we should 
offer any criticism it would be that Dr. 
Parks, or his alert puppets, do not always 
see that the seemingly stodgy traits of 
British character, which afford them so 
much amusement, are often the real basis 
of those sterling qualities which they so 
much admire. But such criticism is 
rather beside the mark. It is the fun 
of the thing, not the serious background 
of reflection, that will enchant the reader. 
He will enjoy and laugh sufficiently to 
forget to criticise. 


It is an event in American scholarship 
when Professor Allan Marquand pub- 
lishes a new volume of his Della Robbia 
catalogue. In the present instance, in 
order to devote more time to the diffi- 
cult problem of Andrea’s school, the au- 
thor has broken the chronological se- 
quence and passed directly from Luca to 
his nephew Giovanni della Robbia (“Gio- 
vanni della Robbia,” Princeton Mono- 
graphs in Art and Archeology VIII, 
Princeton University Press). As book- 
making the volume is worthy of its pre- 
decessors. Virtually all the monuments 
are reproduced in over 160 halftones, and 
the arrangement of the catalogue entries 
is clear and convenient. Through the 
diligence of the author’s collaborator on 
the documentary side, Mr. Rufus G. 
Mather, many new records are for the 
first time published. On the critical side 
Giovanni offers few problems. No less 
than thirty-seven monuments are certi- 
fied by signatures or documents covering 
the years from 1497 to 1528. From this 
nucleus it was not difficult to build up 
the list of genuine works which runs to 
some 231. A chief merit of this cata- 
logue is its exclusions. The nondescript 
sixteenth-century pieces which earlier 
critics and cataloguers had hopefully 
credited to Giovanni are rejected by 
dozens. From this sorting Giovanni 
hardly emerges a great artist. He is, as 
the author duly points out, inferior in 
taste to his predecessors, too often em- 
ploying garish colors and sentimentally 
overemphasized modelling. Such defects 
are more evident in his larger pieces. 
In the smaller narrative panels we find 
him one of the most alert and charming 
sculptors of his day. What is especially 
commendable in this catalogue is the way 
in which, without sacrifice of business- 


like brevity, agreeable literary form has 
been achieved. Professor Marquand has 
the rare gift of making a grace of plain 
statement. One constantly feels the man 
of taste behind the austere scholar. The 
proof reading is not so careful as in 
the earlier volumes, though we note only 
one misprint that is seriously mislead- 
ing—Squarcione in the caption to Fig. 
17; read Squarcialupi. It would greatly 
add to the value of the documents if 
each had at its head a brief schedule of 
the facts it contains, at least in the 
numerous cases where these facts are 
not exhausted in the catalogue entry. 
This procedure would entail considerable 
trouble upon Professor Marquand or Mr. 
Rufus Mather, but they would thus win 
additional gratitude from students who 
cope not easily with the dog Latin 
of sixteenth-century clerics and notaries. 
Numbers 36 and 233 in the catalogue are 
really false entries since they apply to 
matters other than works by Giovanni. 
Such slips are almost inevitable in a task 
of this magnitude. They are noted not 
captiously but in the reader’s interest. 
As a work of mature and massive scholar- 
ship this volume deserves all praise. In- 
cidentally it means that the gigantic 
task of cataloguing the works of the 
Della Robbias and of their bottega is 
now more than half done. 


Dr. Osvald Sirén’s “Essentials in Art” 
(John Lane) really touches essentials 
only in the initial essay on “Rhythm and 
Form,” in which an important matter is 
treated with more fulness than precision 
or originality. The rest is agreeable 
padding from the author’s recent maga- 
zine articles. To wit:—Art and Relig- 
ion, Art and Religion during the Renais- 
sance, The Importance of the Antique 
to Donatello, A Late Gothic Poet in Line 
(Parri Spinelli). The book is well made, 
has some two score cuts, and has the 
merit, in a critical work, of being easy 
to read. 


Henry Adams’s “Letters to a Niece” 
(Houghton), preceded by “A Niece’s 
Memories,” in which Mrs. La Farge is 
sunnily and caressingly reminiscent, and 
followed by Adams’s “Prayer to the 
Virgin of Chartres,” is a book of un- 
deniable savor. The Adams pickle is 
everywhere. They are very kind letters 
—lazily, unconcernedly, uncommittedly 
kind. One imagines in Adams the sort of 
man who would punish your expectation 
that he should take an interest in you by 
a drop into indifference and who would 
reward your modest disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of his caring for you by an in- 
stant proffer of affection. That he writes 
very good English will surprise nobody, 
and his faculty is brought out by a cer- 
tain waywardness in its exercise. After 
a bit of real literature he will set down 
a bit of commonplace as a rebuff to liter- 
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ature, in much the same way that after 

a gleam of sympathy he will relapse into 
cietlenaness as a snub to sympathy. The 
man who can rise in the same letter from 
“bust your paw” [bankrupt your father] 
to high-mettled English, without elation 
or inflation, is clearly no neophyte in let- 
ters. In Adams a race of stoics ends 
in an epicure, a race of toileys in a 
dilettante. Adams is always running 
away from his ancestry, but his ancestry 
is always running after him, and it some- 
times seems as if the pursuer, begotten 
of sturdier loins, were the fleeter-footed 
of the two. The world for Adams in his 
later years seems to narrow itself down 
to Chartres and Mont St. Michel. Noth- 
ing could be less in the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers than the selection of a 
little glass or stone in Catholic France 
as the world’s apology for being, yet the 
Bradfords and Winthrops reclaim their 
straying descendant in the discovery 
that this stone and glass embodies for 
Henry Adams that absolute religious sin- 
cerity to which these Puritans dedicated 
their lives. Adams’s favorite phrase ap- 
pears to be “Nothing matters much.” To 
which the dissident or possibly Adams 
himself might reply: “If nothing mat- 
ters much, then it matters little that 
nothing matters, and fervor is once more 
defensible.” 


All reputations are easy to lower; M. 
Georges Clemenceau is the possessor of 
a reputation which it would be difficult 
to raise. To say that the publication of a 
volume of short tales, “Surprises of 
life’ (Harpers), by such a man is not 
an act of indiscretion is to say much for 
the vigor of his inborn literary gift. 
Authorship and premiership are not, of 
course, on the same level; but one may 
safely say that if some authors have 
written rather better, most premiers have 
written far worse. In an age like ours 
when literature is afraid of its name, its 
pedigree, and its uniform, M. Clemen- 
ceau will be helped rather than hurt by 
the association of no small measure of 
literary force with the brusque frankness 
and imperious, half insolent, unconcern 
of the man who is not answerable to re- 
viewers. 

The book takes a hard view of human 
destiny and of human nature; only it 
seems to recognize, implicitly if not ex- 
plicitly, that the hardness of men bears 
much the same defensive relation to the 
hardness of things that iron in shields 
once bore to iron in swords or lances. 
He is attracted by savageries in human 
conduct, follows eagerly an old woman 
whose sons threaten to beat her into 
signing away her property, and cheat her 
of the allowance which was the compen- 
sation for her signature. “A Domestic 
Drama” pretends to be a chapter in orni- 
thology; in reality it is a demolition of 
human nature. “A Descendant of 
Timon” is an excellent tale; its rancors 











Macmillan’s 
Beautifully Pllustrated Books of Special Distinction 


REYNARD THE FOX: or The Ghost Heath Run 
By John Masefield 


Illustrated Edition, with Eight Plates in Color from old hunting prints and 
many black and white illustrations by Carton Moorepark. 

It is altogether fitting that Mr. Masefield’s now famous poem, REYNARD 
THE FOX, should appear in an illustrated edition. 

It is a book that calls aloud for illustrations, comprising as it does as rich 
a variety of portraiture as Chaucer’s Pilgrimage and as vivid flashes of English 
country-side as Milton’s L’Allegro. Here Mr. Moorepark has rendered them 
all, from the Squire and the Colonel to the little tots who peer from the hedges 
and the very individual dogs and Reynard himself, in all poses. The old hunting 
prints, reproduced in four colors, are of unusual beauty. 

In the Introduction, written especially for this edition, Mr. Masefield tells 
how he came to write this poem and explains the new attitude towards social 
effort that the reader cannot but feel has come to him since the war. “When 
people are happy together, I am quite certain that they build up something 
eternal, something both beautiful and divine, which weakens the power of all evil 
things upon this life of men and women.” $6.50 


SOUTH! By Sir Ernest Shackleton, C.V.0., M.V.O. 


A thrilling tale of Antarctic exploration written by one of the most cele- 
brated explorers of all times. 

Shackleton’s object was to cross the Antarctic continent from the unknown 
side of New Zealand, via the South Pole. He and his men met with shipwreck, 
famine, and six months’ imminent peril of drowning on a floating iceberg. Finally 
by sheer pluck they won through. It is an epic of the ice which will be 
read and remembered for an example as long as a reading public lasts. 

New Edition. Illustrated with Many Photographs, Maps, ete. $4.50 


Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming 
to Mexico. 


By Henry C. Kolb and Ellsworth L. Kolb 


Mr. Owen Wister, surely no mean judge, has pronounced this one of the 
most interesting narratives of adventures ever written about the West. In it is 
described the first trip made successfully through the Grand Canyon by boat with 
photographic apparatus. 

Third edition, Revised. With 75 full-page illustrations. $6.50 


Irish Fairy Tales. By James Stephens 


These are the tales told by Oisin, son of Fionn, who was born of an enchanted 
fawn-lady of the Faery and became the chief maker of poems in this world. They 
are gay whimsical tales concerning such things as the boyhood of Fionn and the 
never-to-be forgotten running between the King of Thessaly’s son and the Carl 
in the Drab Coat. Arthur Rackham has illustrated these delightful tales in 





his own inimitable way. $5.00 
Californian Trails: By Trowbridge Hall 
An Intimate Guide to the Old Missions. $5.00 


Mr. Hall became intensely interested in the Missions as the result of a trip 
to California. His investigations have covered the entire history of these institu- 
tions, their founding, the first few years of prosperity, the long decades of utter 
neglect, and the revival of interest and restoration in recent days. 

In his research, Mr. Hall spent many months in California, and made personal 
visits to ali the Missions. The book will be illustrated by unique photographs 
and reproductions of rare prints and drawings. 


Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen: Their 
Work and Their Methods. By Joseph Pennell 


Illustrated with line and half-tone plates and photogravures. Cloth, 4to. 
$25.00 
Mr. Pennell has prepared another volume in the Graphic Arts series on Pen 
Drawing. It will be uniform with “Etchers and Etchings” issued last year and 
now out of print, and also with “Lithography and Lithographers.” The volume 
will contain some four hundred reproductions by photogravure and process of 
the most notable pen drawings of the past and the present that the author has 
been able to find in this country and in Europe. It will be a volume made as 
the others in this series to appeal to the student, to the collector of books, and 
to the lover of illustrations. 
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“Russia today is a vast laboratory in 
which many kinds of experiment in gov- 


ernment and social organization are be- 
ing tricd. The influence of revolutionary 
Russia reaches to every country and 
every race.” 

Witutram ApaAms Brown, Jr. 





GROPING GIANT 


REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 


As Seen*by an American Democrat 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, Jr. 


It is the author’s aim, through the me- 
dium of a varied experience, to try to 
make clear what are the permanent 
psychological factors in Russia today 
which will ultimately determine the 
course of her history, and which are 
independent of rapidly changing politi- 
cal situations. 


Published November 26th. 





$2.50 


Yale University Press 
| 143 Elm St., New Haven, Connecticut 


19 East 47th Street, New York City 











Harvard Historical Studies 25 


Robert Curthose 


Duke of Normandy 


BY 
Cuarces W. Davip 


Associate Professor of History in Bryn 
Mawr College 


Based on an independent critical 
study of all the sources, this book 
presents what will probably become 
the definitive life of William the 
Conqueror’s eldest son. The events 
of his career are narrated not merely 
with an impartial regard for his- 
torical accuracy but with a literary 
insight that seizes the more ro- 
mantic elements and makes Robert 
a living, human figure. General 
readers as well as more specialized 
historians will enjoy it as a vivid 
account of twelfth century events 
in western Europe. 

$3.00 at all bookshops 


Send for our Christmas Booklist 


Harvard’) University Press 


7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
19 East 47th St., New York City. 











are unappeasable. These are M. Clemen- 
ceau’s opinions, but he was a Frenchman 
before he was a thinker, and somehow 
the countryside, and that peasantry in 
whom the countryside seems to walk and 
talk have crept into his durable affec- 
tions. One can by guess at least recon- 
struct his attitude in the Peace Confer- 
ence. Ideals are humbug, but one loves 
France; and since magnanimities are im- 
becile, let us have the Parre Valley. 


Andreas Karkavitsas: 
A Story-writer of New 


Greece 


B* PROFESSION Andreas Karkavit- 

sas is a physician; but instead of 
following Asklepios whole-heartedly he 
has preferred to be a disciple of Apollo, 
who combines both medical and literary 
qualities. He has been for several years 
surgeon on ships and with the Greek 
army, traveling from port to port and 
from post to post. Far from searching 
for medical herbs he has been watching 
the sea and its sailors, the land and its 
people, eager to store in his mind new 
words, new types, and new scenes. They 
were new, of course, inasmuch as they 
were undiscovered by other artists. 
Gradually Apollo Mousagetes outwitted 
Apollo the Healer, and now, although 
very few know that Karkavitsas is a 
physician, a great many believe that, 
next to Palamas, he is the greatest name 
in contemporary Greek literature. 


The first book of short stories by Kar- 
kavitsas was published under very pecu- 
liar circumstances. It so happened that 
the author, after delivering his manu- 
script to the printer in Athens, took a 
trip abroad and the proofs followed him 
over many a land and sea. In his pref- 
ace, which he wrote on board a steamer 
sailing into the Gulf of Saloniki in the 
shadow of Mount Olympus, he tells us 
that his proofs “tasted the brine of the 
Mediterranean and the brine of the 
Black Sea, saw the sapphire skies of the 
East and the leaden skies of the West, 
stopped in quarantine stations, traveled 
on steamers and trains, and suffered 
amidst the smoke of smokestacks, the 
whistles of engines, the chatterings of 
passengers, and the various sounds of 
land and sea.” But the author, in reading 
over his proofs, found his work unsatis- 
factory, and, to break all precedents, he 
wrote a preface to tell his readers just 
what he thought of himself. “These 
stories,” he wrote, “are things of the 
past. I say this with deep regret and 
with contempt both for myself and for 
my times. My book is stuffed with my 
old sins.” 


What had happened? Simply, in the 





short time that had elapsed between the 
completion of the manuscript and the 
correction of his proofs, Karkavitsas had 
developed beyond his work. He had real. 
ized two things: First, his inspiration 
had not come directly from the people 
and the world about him. He had been 
somewhat imitative, a little too romantic, 
and inclined to veil life with the magic 
of the past. Then the language in which 
he had written these stories was not 
the language of the people but the pom- 
pous puristic which the schools for the 
last three generations tried to force upon 
the people without effect. Both errors 
were destructive of naturalness and led 
away from life. Karkavitsas was angry 
with himself and spoke frankly: ‘The 
Greek of today who pursues artistic ex- 
pression,” he says, “is in the midst of an 
inexhaustible treasure and he has only 
to stop and fill his bosom. Is it right 
then for us to devote ourselves to dirty 
pebbles instead of grasping diamonds 
and pearls? When there are a thousand 
living things about us, when we have 
before us a living history and religion, 
contrasts of nations, the darkness of the 
slave, deeds of unparalleled heroism, tra- 
ditions still primitive, any number of 
varying customs, crystallized types and 
faces, expressions that seem to be carved 
on stone, thousands of human ways, and 
a nature taken from Paradise, all in 
great heaps, crowding about us, trying 
to captivate us, trying like butterflies 
with many brilliant colors, showering 
light into our mind and heart and nerves, 
luring us with the unmatched song of 
sirens, saying, take us, picture us before 
we die out, the next generation will not 
find us, is it right for us to turn aim- 
lessly back to the writings of the past 
and to come with them before our read- 
ers? No, a thousand times no!” 

In this bold manner Karkavitsas re- 
nounced his old faith once for all and 
looked for life and the glory that is 
Greece. This life, however, had its lights 
and its shadows, and just at the time 
when Karkavitsas made the resolution 
to take Greece of the present as his 
theme, he found his country and himself 
in a great shadow. The nation was 
struggling to shake off the yoke of the 
Turk, and its sacrificial fires seemed to 
burn in vain. Millions of Greeks in 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Asia Minor were 
suffering under the Turkish yoke while 
little Greece was draining its scanty re- 
sources to relieve its starving children 
and to foster in them the hope of a com- 
ing better day. This led to the Greco- 
Turkish War of 1897. The spark of hope 
kindled into a flamé throughout the 
Greek world only to change into dejection 
and disappointment with the defeat and 
humiliation of Greece. 

The stamp of national despair is found 
in Karkavitsas’s later work, “The Beg- 
gar.” It is a powerful novel, the story 
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of a terrible beggar, a past master in 
dissimulation, a fatalist who faces any 
misfortune with stoicism but who also 
does not stop before any crime if it comes 
to enriching himself or satisfying his 
vengeance. This monster of deceit falls 
like a cloud upon a small Vlach com- 
munity, a village at the foot of Mount 
Olympus, which is a little nest of 
ignorance and superstition, and there- 
fore an easy field for the impostor’s 
felonious tricks. The story ends with 
the beggar’s disappearance from the 
village which he filled with misfortune: 
“The branches of the plane trees at the 
first breath of the wind lowered a thick 
green curtain behind him as if they were 
anxious to hide him from any pursuer. 
The valley received the beggar into its 
cool and soft hiding places as it receives 
so many other evil creeping things and 
weeds. Man often can not justify their 
existence, yet nature holds them in her 
bosom, an indifferent and impartial God- 
dess showing equal love for Cain’s fruit 
and Abel’s first-born lamb.” 

The story is a nightmare, and one 
might well ask whether such things can 
happen even at the foot of Olympus and 
by the magic valley of Tempe. But in 
spite of its passing darkness one is aware 
of the dream that lives under the veil of 
sorrow. The sap of life is at work and 
its first blossoms appear in a later story 
of Karkavitsas, “The Archeologist,” a 
peculiar novel which is at the same time 
a bitter national satire and comforting 
balsam. Two brothers, who are the heroes 
of the story, personify Greece. The older 
one, the Archeologist, is blind to the life 
about him, neglects its beauties and 
treasures, and lives a skeleton in the 
graves of the past. The younger one, 
Demetrakis, is the lover of Hope, who 
lives with the sea and the mountains and 
the sky, and works faithfully in his 
father’s field until it brings out flower 
and fruit. Demetrakis is victorious at 
the end. Life wins and Hope becomes 
the younger brother’s wife. In spite of 
the allegorical character of the story, 
the personages in it are skillfully depicted 
as human beings of flesh and blood, and 
the ‘plot is, if not always, at least for 
the most part, full of realistic touches 
which often tend to eliminate the idea 
of allegory. 

Then follow his “Tales of the Fore- 
castle,” a series of stories from the sea. 
They are Karkavitsas’ masterpiece, a 
string of pearls reflecting all the beauty 
and color of the isles and the sea of 
Greece. His descriptions are often 
poems in prose, exquisite bits of free 
verse. He handles the living language 
of the people like a master and his char- 
acters breathe the air of life. In spite 
of his simplicity in action and his dis- 
like of complicated episodes, the interest 
in the stories never lags. One reads with 
avidity even his longer descriptive pas- 


sages. The richness of his vocabulary, 
containing great quantities of words 
which can not be found in the existing 
incomplete dictionaries, makes a transla- 
tion of Karkavitsas’ work a difficult task. 
Yet, there is sufficient beauty and power 
in him to justify the effort. He is one of 
the creative group that contribute to- 
wards making Greece a living reality 
rather than a dead subject for sentimen- 
talists. 
ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 


Drama 


Eugene O’Neill’s Remark- 
able Play, ‘“The Emperor 


Jones’’ 


M® EUGENE O’NEILL has done a 
remarkable thing in “The Emperor 
Jones,” newly presented by the Province- 
town Players at 133 Macdougal Street. 
It shows indeed the limitations which 
peered at us through the seams of that 
surprising experiment, “Beyond the 
Horizon.” Mr. O’Neill’s faculty is theat- 
rical and literary, not dramatic, at least 
as I understand drama. There is no need 
to battle over words. Give drama its 
lowest, roomiest, and laziest interpreta- 
tion, define it grossly as the represent- 


able in speech and action, and Mr. 
O’Neill is a dramatist. The erring public 
is sage in this particular and its indorse- 
ment of Mr. O’Neill has been decisive. 
But if drama is to be set apart from 
other forms of literature by any merely 
literary characteristic, by anything else 
than its reaction to footlights, proper- 
ties, and painted canvas, then Mr. 
O’Neill’s work is undramatic. If caus- 
ality be vital to drama, “Beyond the 
Horizon” is only half dramatic; if con- 
flict be vital, drama for this successful 
play is simply beyond the horizon. What 
it furnishes is a series of scenes vividly 
felt and vividly painted, theatrically pro- 
ducible, imperfectly solidified, and prov- 
ing nothing except perhaps that poets 
should not take to agriculture. In 
America we scarcely need any reénforce- 
ment of the motives which prevent poets 
from rushing into husbandry. 

In “Beyond the Horizon“ Mr. O’Neill 
had put a wide space between himself 
and drama; in “The Emperor Jones” he 
proves that he can widen that interval. 
In “Beyond the Horizon” he dispensed 
with conflict; in “The Emperor Jones” 
he puts by that far older, simpler, and 
broader requisite of drama, interaction. 
The first and longest scene is an informa- 
tion or (shall we say?) a bulletin scene 
in which Mr. O’Neill with that want of 
virtuosity which his power can not ob- 
scure, but which can not obscure his 
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power, allows a shrewd man to talk in- 
definitely in a situation where shrewd- 
ness would have held its tongue. So 
much for the first scene; the rest is 
brazen monologue. The amount of real 
drama derivable from a cast which con- 
sists of one principal, one or two dum- 
mies, and phantasms in grisly abundance 
may be inferred by the least critical 
reader. Nevertheless, not as drama, but 
as a bit of letters in picture, ‘The 
Emperor Jones” is a high, imaginative, 
even a profound, piece of work, nourish- 
ing the conscience and the intellect with 
the same food with which it lures and 
banquets the imagination. Let us look 
more narrowly at its motive. 

An American negro, sleeping-car por- 
ter, criminal, and convict, the so-called 
“Emperor” of the superstitious blacks 
whom he dupes and bleeds in an unnamed 
island of the West Indies, faces revolt on 
the part of his despoiled and discontented 
subjects. The alarm is given. On a cer- 
tain night he traverses the windings of 
the forest in which he has secreted his 
booty to reach a French steamboat 
ready to bear him to regions where 
fresher credulities will offer plumper 
purses to his insatiate greed. The play 
lasts but one night. At dawn, after vain 
wanderings, he is shot by the blacks. 
But during this night which the Prov- 
incetown Players have vivified to our 
imaginations by the art of their settings, 
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during this lonely, famished, footsore, 
and racking night, he has seen vision 
after vision of his own past life; Africa 
has bared to him her primeval secrets, 
and past cycles in a murky continent have 
muttered in his ear. The intellectual, 
like the corporal, vesture of the man has 
been stripped away, and the powerful, 
resolute, formidable man has_ been 
uncoiled layer by layer till nothing is 
left but the hysterical and crouching 
savage. 

Mr. O’Neill’s play takes depth and 
dignity from the moral which he conveys 
with force and reticence. I protested a 
little at first against the unmixed bru- 
tality of his hero; there is a limit to our 
pleasure in watching a hound lick his 
chops. But Mr. O’Neill knew his path, 
and he was wise enough not to mulct us 
of one atom of that inestimable baseness. 
The crime rests in the penalty as in a 
socket. This negro charlatan corre- 
sponds to Edgar’s imagined description 
of himself in the heath-scene in “King 
Lear”: “A servingman, proud in heart 
and mind. . false of heart, light of 
ear, bloody of hand; hog in sloth, fox in 
stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in mad- 
ness, lion in prey”; and it is just be- 
cause Mr. O’Neill’s hero holds nothing 
but riot and ravin in his soul that he is 
given over to Modo, Mahu, and Flib- 
bertigibbet. Godless in fortune, he re- 
curs, in adversity, to belief; but the only 
spiritual or spiritistic power to whose 
help he can turn is a vower shaped in 
the image of his own predacious and can- 
nibal ideals, His greed has played upon 
other men’s fears, and, in the hour of 
his destitution and necessity, the only 
divinity that he can body forth is a greed 
that plays upon his own. Fang and talon 
must arm their god with fang and talon, 
though the sheaths for these piercing and 
riving instruments be their own breasts. 
The universe is a bank in which we de- 
posit our cruelties or humanities, as the 
case may be; and our returns are con- 
gruous with our deposits. 

The lesson, of course, does not stop 
with an astute negro’s robbery of brain- 
less natives on an islet of the West-Indian 
archipelago. This negro, in his Pullman- 
car service, had come close to the puis- 
sances of Wall Street; he had flicked the 
dust from their coats, had inhaled their 
Havanas, had savored their discourse. 
His career follows haltingly in their 
steps, and his panic is an enlargement of 
their apprehensions. Mr. O’Neill rejoins 
Wordsworth in his unforgettable 


F Riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death. 


The shadings of capital are many, but 
the dubious millions which find their pro- 
tection in the fears or the scruples of the 
multitude find their nemesis in the 
owner’s foreboding of the passage of 
those fears and scruples. Alarm must 


sentinel those possessions which depend 
for safety on the consent—the revocable 
consent—of millions eager to get more 
for themselves and increasingly skeptical 
of an order in which the inequality of 
rewards is far in excess of the inequality 
in exertions or even of the inequality in 
powers. Pure greed everywhere has 
these recurrent liabilities. A quick fancy 
might note with interest that the negro 
has persuaded. his followers that only a 
silver bullet-can end his life, and might 
associate the fact with the shudder 
that traversed the heart of Wail Street 
when Bryanism startled the country in 
1896. 

How far Mr. O’Neill has analyzed 
his own picture is a matter which is ob- 
scure—and unimportant. Great imagi- 
nation is great through its relation to a 
psychologic or philosophic background. 
The extent to which the author has fore- 
stalled the critic in the divination and 
elucidation of this background is a rela- 
tively secondary point. The stage inter- 
pretation is quite another thing, and the 
debt of the play to Mr. Charles S. Gilpin, 
the negro who undertook the leading, 
almost the solitary, part is unbounded. 
Mr. Gilpin is an actor of extraordinary 
alacrity, versatility, and resilience. We 
watched him lazily and gloatingly uncoil 
his sinuosities in the first scene with the 
stupefied recoil with which we might 
have watched the same process in the 
nodes of a boa-constrictor. After that 
he had many things of many kinds to do. 
My own sensitiveness to the intemperate 
or exaggerated in tone is extreme, not to 
say morbid; yet, through the entire com- 
pass of a part in which the demands for 
variety were many and the temptations 
to exaggeration frequent, I was scarcely 
conscious of a lapse. Mr. Gilpin can har- 
monize, can attemper, a transition; he 
imparts to an angle the delicacy of a 
curve. I am in no hurry to settle, or 
even to broach, the question of his great- 
ness. Greatness, being a vague term 
with an ostentation of precision, affords 
to the vague mind the luxury of feeling 
itself to be precise. Perhaps also, in the 
exaltation of other men to greatness, we, 
the uncrowned, relish ourselves in the réle 
of Warwicks or king-makers. We make 
gorges where Nature was content with 
fissures. If I cared to frame a test for 
greatness, it should lie, I think, in a re- 
enforced, an intensified sincerity. Sin- 
cerity on the first plane is characteristic 
of the good actor; he permits at least the 
entrance of the spectator into the part. 
A sincerity which enjoined, which com- 
manded, that entrance I should call great. 
I saw no clear evidence of the possession 
of this quality by Mr. Gilpin in his ren- 
dering of “The Emperor Jones”; his 
work was distinguished, nothing more; 
he needed nothing more to make us 
thankful. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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Music 
Two Works Inspired by 
‘‘Faust’’—A Swedish Sym- 
phony and an American 
Concertino—Stravinsky as 
a Futurist 


N ANY composers have been lured by 

“Faust.” Some have made much 
of it. Some—little. Berlioz evolved 
from it a grandiose work, almost a 
masterpiece. Liszt used the subject 
for symphonic purposes, and did very 
well with it. Perhaps, as has been said 
by one well-known writer, he found in 
Mephisto his “spiritual equation.” Per- 
haps—who knows ?—the fiend voiced his 
own views of love and life. Gounod, 
again, upon a lower plane, created out 
of “Faust” a charming opera. Not 
very deep, indeed, and rather feminine, 
but full of melody and delightful har- 
monies. 

Then came Boito, the Italian master, 
who tried (in vain) to condense both 
parts of “Faust” into a work which is 
not quite an honest opera, though it in- 
cludes some episodes which smack of 
opera. His “Mefistofele” contains great 
music and music also of a lesser quality. 
For Boito, though he undoubtedly had 
genius, was an imperfect genius. He 
could conceive high things, and noble 
things. But when he strove to weld 
them into tones and forms, his inspira- 
tion somehow often failed. His ‘“Me- 
fistofele’” was, none the less, well worthy 
of the tribute paid to it when at the 
Metropolitan it was revived with new 
and fantastic settings, not always so 
appropriate as they might have been. 

Had there been nothing more in it 
than the great “Prison” scene, its re- 
vival would not have been wasted effort. 
But there is more than that one scene— 
the grand, though gloomy and portent- 
ous, Prologue, and the “Brocken” epi- 
sode. The “Garden” scene, alas, is very 
tame and thin and scrappy, too, to 
modern ears. The opera as a whole 
seems—like some pictures—too cerebral, 
too patently an attempt to translate lit- 
erature into music. 

The interpretation at the Metropolitan 
of ‘“Mefistofele”’ was noteworthy; infer- 
ior, in some ways, but often fine and 
truly eloquent. It is the fashion to make 
light of Frances Alda, but in the 
“Prison” scene she proved her art. Her 
voice, by then, had gained the warmth 
it needed, and it rang out with splendid 
vibrancy. Mme. Alda’s tones, just then, 
were really thrilling. As Mefisto, Adamo 
Didur sustained the reputation he had 
won in other characters. Florence 
Easton’s lovely voice and chastened act- 
ing were well displayed in the role of 
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Elena. And a new tenor of unusual 
quality scored a success as Faust. His 
name is Gigli and he may go far. 

The offering of the Metropolitan for 
Thanksgiving was this year “Carmen,” 
directed by the young French conductor- 
composer, Albert Wolff. To M. Wolff it 
is an open book. Another feature of the 
opera week was the performance, with 
Matzenauer and Caruso in the two chief 
characters, of “Samson et Dalila.” Apart 
from these two works, the Metropolitan 
did little to uphold its ancient fame. 
Our opera house is ina rut. The sooner 
it gets out of it the better. Even lenient 
critics have begun to tire of some old, 
hackneyed operas, and some singers. 

The most recent novelty produced by 
the Philharmonic was the Symphony in 
D of Hugo Alfven. According to the 
programme notes which analyzed the 
work, this Alfven is the most famous 
Swedish composer for the concert room 
now living. The symphony, for all that, 
did not leave a deep impression on its 
hearers. It is somewhat loosely built on 
various themes which, though agreeable, 
seemed to most a little trite. The 
prominent fugue and chorale in the 
final movement proved the composer’s 
scholarship. 

Liszt’s “Faust” was the chief feature 
of last Sunday’s New York Symphony 
performance. It was admirably played 
by the orchestra, directed by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, and held those who heard it firmly 
spell-bound. Mcst rank the final (the 
“Mephisto”) movement much higher 
than the first (expressing “Faust’). I 
prefer the opening episode to the last and 
second (“Gretchen”) movements. But 
Liszt’s suggestion of “the Spirit that 
denies” is truly remarkable. The whole 
symphony towers far above his other 
works. 

Liszt owes much to the influence of 
Berlioz. One is reminded of that fact 
by the clear parallel between the treat- 
ment of two lovely leading themes, one 
in the “Fantastic,” one in the “Faust” 
symphony, by the Frenchman and the 
Hungarian. Each theme when it is first 
heard has a romantic or a noble charac- 
ter. Then, in the closing movement of 
the “Fantastic” and in the “Mephisto” 
movement, each reappears, robbed of its 
early beauty, distorted, twisted, parodied, 
debased, by the fierce mockery of Satanic 
powers. 

Another and an attractive feature of 
the last Damrosch programme was the 
“Concertino for Piano with Orchestra” 
of John Alden Carpenter, with Percy 
Grainger as the soloist. It had not been 
heard here. But the chances are it will 
be played here often. It has the Ameri- 
can composer’s usual merits—taste, pi- 
quancy, and ingenuity. Conceived, os- 
tensibly, as a light-hearted dialogue for 
piano and orchestra, its rhythms and 
color have, at first, a Spanish character, 


while, later on, they take on native hues, 
Then, at the end, we are carried back to 
Spain. In the second movement Mr, 
Carpenter has made free use of a native 
melody conspicuous in the Dvorak “New 
World” Symphony. Since the production 
of this “Concertino” (four years ago) 
by the Chicago Symphony, it has been 
revised. Mr. Carpenter’s invention flags 
and sags a bit in the third movement. 
But, in the main, this graceful, brilliant 
work is well devised, and wrought out 
with much art and skill. 

The return to New York, after a stay 
in Europe, of the Flonzaleys drew a full 
audience at Aeolian Hall. The perform- 
ing artists had their old, enchanting 
qualities of taste and style. They played 
with refinement and skill and charmed 
us—in two instances. First, by the fine 
and exquisite reading of Mozart’s Quar- 
tet in G minor, and next in Schumann’s 
beautiful A Major Quartet. 

Between these works they gave us, as 
a “shocker,” a new Concertino, by that 
most daring and incalculable of Russians, 
Igor Stravinsky. As Stravinsky is ad- 
mittedly a genius, though no doubt an 
erratic one, I confess I hesitate, as others 
may, to declare offhand, after a single 
hearing, that his invention is no more 
than ugly noise. 

Grotesquery in music is legitimate. 
Berlioz and Strauss and Dukas (to name 
three men) wrote grotesquely, and ef- 
fectively, at times. But their bizarreries 
were suited to their themes. Although 
not lovely, they were quite appropriate. 

Not knowing what Stravinsky meant 
to express in his disturbing Concertino, 
I must confine myself to recording that 
the weird dissonances, and reiterations 
of short themes, which he indulged in 
when he wrote his work, were trying 
both to the ears and to the endurance of 
an unusually discriminating audience. 
It was grim and gloomy, hopeless and 
depressing in character, with descending 
scales, quaint tonal combinations, and 
outrageous rhythms. The creation of a 
dejected ironist. Stravinsky, in a sad 
and sombre mood, soliloquized—possibly 
about Bolshevism. I will not go so far 
as to suggest, with Mr. Huneker, that 
the Concertino evoked “an emergency 
ward in a woman’s hospital.” For 
James Huneker is out of touch with 
“futurism,” and this effort surely must 
be “futuristic.” It was baffling, very 
baffling. It seemed rather mad. Yet 
there was method in the madness, at all 
points. No vulgar mind could have 
planned out such things. 

As the last chords of the Stravinsky 
fantasy died down, the audience smiled 
and laughed, and seemed relieved. Then 
there were hisses with some faint ap- 
plause. The “Concertino” had _ bewil- 
dered most and angered not a few of 
those who heard it. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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